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ALFRED  SENN 

SECHZIG  JAHRE  EINER  REGEN  TÄTIGKEIT 

Im  gleichen  Monat,  in  welchem  dieses  Heft  unserer  Zeitschrift 
erscheint,  begeht  der  Präsident  des  Verbandes  der  Deutschlehrer  in 
den  Vereinigten  Staaten,  Dr.  Alfred  Senn,  Professor  der  germanischen 
und  balto-slawischen  Philologie  an  der  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
seinen  60.  Geburtstag. 

Ab  Alfred  Senn  vor  drei  Jahrzehnten  nach  den  Vereinigten  Staaten 
kam,  hatte  er  sich  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  vergleichenden  Philologie  schon 
an  der  Universität  Kaunas  in  Litauen  den  Ruf  eines  Gelehrten 
erworben.  In  den  dreißiger  Jahren  übernahm  er  einen  Lehrstuhl  für 
germanische  und  indo-europäische  Philologie  an  der  University  of 
IVisconsin.  An  der  University  of  Pennsylvania  war  ihm  bis  zum 
Jahre  1948  die  Professur  für  germaniscltc  Philologie  anvertraut;  ihr 
folgte  die  Ehrung  durch  Verleihung  der  Professur,  die  er  noch  heute 
bekleidet.  Oft  erreichte  ihn  der  Ruf,  selbst  vom  Auslande,  Vorträge 
wae  auch  Vorlesungen  an  Lehrinstituten  zu  halten.  Zwecks  wissen¬ 
schaftlicher  Forschungen  weilt  er  zur  Zeit  in  Kiel.  Seine  VeröflFentli- 
chungen,  Lehrbücher  sowohl  wie  mannigfache  Forschungsarbeiten  und 
Berichte,  sind  Bekenntnisse  eines  von  Begeisterung  und  Liebe  zur 
Wahrheit  erfüllten  Wissenschaftlers.  Für  das  deutsch-lettische  Wör¬ 
terbuch,  dessen  z^vciter  Band  im  Jahre  1951  erschien,  trägt  er  die 
Verantwortung  eines  der  Herausgeber. 

Bei  der  Übernahme  des  Amtes  des  Präsidenten  der  AATG  am  1. 
Januar  1956  war  sich  Alfred  Senn  der  Verantwortung  bewußt.  Mit 
seltenem  Takt,  sicherem  Zielbewußtsein  und  dem  Geist  froher  Zusam¬ 
menarbeit  hat  er  unserem  Verbände  zu  dem  Ansehen  verholfen, 
welches  dieser  gegenwärtig  in  den  Tagen  fruchtbarer  Entfaltung  des 
Unterrichts  in  den  Fremdsprachen,  der  deutschen  im  besonderen, 
genießt. 
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Anläßlich  der  Vollendung  von  sechs  Jahrzehnten  eines  arbeitsrei¬ 
chen  Lebens  spricht  die  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  German 
ihrem  Präsidenten  die  herzlichsten  Glückwünsche  aus  und  widmet 
ihm  die  von  seinen  Kollegen  in  der  deutschen  Abteilung  der  U niversity 
of  Pennsylvania  für  ihn  geschriebenen  und  hier  veröffentlichten 
Forschungsarbeiten  —  in  Verehrung  und  Dankbarkeit. 

H.  H.  J.  P. 
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ORTSNAMENKUNDF.  L'ND  DIALEKTGEOGRAPHIE 
(Mit  Brispirlf-n  nii«  d*fn  airmannisrhrn  Spracheehift ) 

Otto  Sprinorr 


Die  Ortsnamen  sind  ein  Teil  des  sprachlichen  Bestandes  eines  Ge¬ 
biets.  Was  sie,  wie  alle  Eigennamen,  von  dem  lebenden  Wortschatz 
unterscheidet,  ist  die  Tatsache,  daß  die  eigentliche  Wortbedeutung 
dem  Sprechenden  nicht  mehr  gegenwärtig  ist,  daß  also  etwa  die  Nen¬ 
nung  des  Ortsnamens  H’itUnberg  nicht  die  Vorstellung  eines  “weißen 
Bcn»es”  erweckt,  sondern  die  einer  bestimmten  Stadt  mit  einer 
bestimmten  individuellen  geographischen  Lage,  baulichen  Eigenart 
oder  kulturellen  Vergangenheit.*  Dazu  kommt  bei  den  Ortsnamen 
noch  ein  Besonderes,  nämlich  die  verhältnismäßig  frühe  schriftliche 
Kodifizierung  im  urkundlichen  Gebrauch  und  im  Zusammenhang 
damit  ein  konservatives  Beibehalten  der  einmal  festgelegten  schriftlich- 
dokumentarischen  Form. 

Dies  sind  die  wesentlichen  Gründe,  weshalb  die  Ortsnamen  einer 
Sprachlandschaft  mit  der  Entwieklung  des  appellativen  Wortschatzes 
in  Form  und  Inhalt  nicht  Schritt  zu  halten,  sondern  fast  immer 
ältere  sprachliche  Gegebenheiten  derselben  Landschaft  widerzu- 
spicgeln  pflegen.*  Eben  darum  sind  sie  auch  mit  Recht  von  jeher  als 
sprachgeschichtliche  Quellen  und.  indem  man  von  Sprachlichem  auf 
Nicht-Sprachliches  schließt,  als  Zeugnisse  vergangener  ethno¬ 
graphischer,  politischer,  wirtschafts-  oder  kulturgeschichtlicher 
Zustände  herangezogen  worden.  Unsere  Kenntnis  der  vorgriechischen 
Besiedlung  Griechenlands  geht  zum  größten  Teil  auf  die  Erforschung 
toponymischer  Bildungsformen  und  deren  Anklänge  anderwärts 
zurück.*  So  sind  auch  die  einleuchtendsten  Vermutungen  über 
Herkunft  und  sprachliche  Verwandtschaft  der  Etrusker  aus  etruskisch- 
kleinasiatischcn  Namenelcichungen  abgelesen  worden.*  Die  einstige 
Verbreitung  der  Kelten  hat  schon  vor  mehr  als  einem  halben  Jahr- 

*  Vgl.  E.  Förstemann,  Die  deutKchen  Ortunamen  (Nordhausen,  18(>3), 
S.  2-5. 

-  A.  Bach,  Deutsche  Namenkunde,  II,  i  (Heidelberg,  1953),  34  ff. 

*  P.  Kretschmer,  Einleitunq  in  die  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Sjrrache 
(Göttingen,  1896). 

^  G.  Herbig,  Kleinnyintisch-etruHl-ische  Namengleichungen  (Sitzungs¬ 
berichte  d.  Bayer.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.,  Philol.-hist.  Kl.,  1914,  2.  Abh.),  (Mün¬ 
chen,  1914). 
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hundert  Arbois  de  Jubainville  in  Anlehnung  an  den  Fundbercich 
keltischer  Ortsnamen  umrissen,*  so  wie  jüngst  Hans  Krähe  die 
ehemalige  Ausdehnung  der  Illyrier  in  Mittel-  und  Südeuropa  auf 
Grund  gewisser  Ortsnamenelemente  nachzuzcichnen  venucht  hat* 
Auch  zur  Bestimmung  der  viclunutrittenen  Grenze  fränkisch- 
germanischer  Landnahme  auf  heute  französischem  oder  belgischem 
Boden  hat  man  wieder  und  wieder  besonders  in  jüngster  Zeit  das  Zeug¬ 
nis  der  Ortsnamen  zu  Hilfe  gerufen.^ 

In  allen  diesen  und  ähnlich  gelagerten  Fällen  handelt  es  sich 
dämm,  an  Hand  von  Ortsnamen  die  geographische  Verbreitung  oder 
Abgrenzung  von  Sprachen  zu  rckonstmieren,  die  so  verschieden  sind, 
daß  ihre  Sprecher  sich  nicht  ohne  weiteres  gegenseitig  verstehen. 
Solche  Fälle  waren  es  in  erster  Linie,  denen  sich,  wie  gesagt,  die 
bisherige  to]X)nymische  Forschung  fast  ausschließlich  zugewandt  hat, 
soweit  sie  aus  der  Verbreitung  gewisser  Ortsnamen  gewisse  sprach- 
geographische  Schlüsse  zu  ziehen  versuchte.  Dazu  kommen  nun  aber 
noch  viele  wesentlich  anders  geartete  Fälle,  in  denen  es  dämm  geht, 
innerhalb  desselben  Sprachgebiets  mundartliche  Teilgebiete  oder  gar 
nur  gewisse  mundartliche  Besonderheiten  geographisch  festzulegen, 
sei  es  für  die  Gegenwart  oder  —  und  vor  allen  Dingen  —  für 
vergangene  Perioden  der  betreffenden  Sprach-  und  Volksgeschichte. 
Gerade  zur  Aufhellung  der  zuletzt  genannten  Probleme  eignen  sich 
die  Ortsnamen,  aus  den  eingangs  angedeuteten  Gründen,  in  her¬ 
vorragendem  Maße.  Dieser  Forschungsmöglichkeit  sollen  deshalb  die 
folgenden  Ausfühmngen  und  Beispiele  in  gleichsam  paradigmatischem 
Sinne  gewidmet  sein. 

Um  das  Gmndsätzliche  von  vornherein  möglichst  klar  herauszunr- 
beiten,  sei  der  bekannte  Fall  des  Ortsnamens  Wittenberg  nahe  der 
Grenze  zwischen  hochdeutschen  und  niederdeutschem  Sprachgebiet 
an  den  Anfang  gestellt,  während  die  anderen  Exempel  aus  dem  hoch¬ 
deutschen,  speziell  alemannischen  Sprachbereiche  gegriffen  sind.  Die 

»  Les  premiers  habitants  de  VEurope  d’aprhs  les  icrivains  de  Vantigtiiti 
et  les  travaux  des  linguistes,  2.  Aufl.  I-II  (Paris,  1889-94). 

®  H.  Krähe,  Die  Sprache  der  Illgrier.  Erster  Teil:  Die  Quellen  (Wies¬ 
baden,  195.5),  bes.  S.  6-8  und  87-113.  Derselbe,  Sprache  und  Vorzeit 
(Heidelberg,  1954),  S.  98-114. 

E.  Gamillscheg,  Romania  Germanica,  I-III  (Berlin  u.  Leipzig,  1934-6) . 
F.  Petri,  Germanisches  Volkserhe  in  Wallonien  ur:d  Nordfrankreich,  I-II 
(Bonn,  1942). 
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Stadt  Wittenberg,  welche  heute  ungefähr  zwei  Wegstunden  südlich 
der  Lautgrenze  zwischen  verschobenem  und  nichtverschobenem  -t- 
licgt,  sollte  eigentlich  mit  gesprochen  und  geschrieben  werden  in 
Übereinstimmung  mit  der  Lautung  des  Wortes  weiß  sowie  der  zahl¬ 
reichen  Ortsnamen  mit  Weiß{en)‘  südlich  der  genannten  Grenze, 
allen  voran  Weißenburg  am  Sand  (südlich  von  Nürnberg)  und  die 
Heimatstadt  unseres  Oifried  von  Weißenburg  im  Südwesten  des 
deutschen  Raumes.  Wenn  der  Name  Wittenberg  heute  gleichwohl  mit 
unverschobenem  -N  gesprochen  und  mit  (zur  Andeutung  des  kurzen 
-i-)  gcdopi)cltcm  -/-  geschrieben  wird,  so  ist  in  diesem  Ortsnamen  eine 
Sprachform  bewahrt,  welche  vordem  in  dortiger  Gegend  üblich  war. 
Oder,  dialektgeographisch  gcprochcn:  während  die  Verschiebung  des 
zwischenvokalischen  im  Laufe  der  Jahrhunderte  von  Süden  nach 
Norden  vorrückte,  sodaß  Appellative  wie  wit,  heit,  water  und  andere 
sich  der  weiter  südlich  schon  eingebürgerten  Aussprache  weiß,  heiß, 
Wasser  etc.  anbequemten,  widerstand  die  Form  Wilen-  im  ersten  Teile 
des  —  sprachlich  isolierten  und  dokumentariseh  früh  festgclegten  — 
Eigen-  und  Ortsnamens  Wittenberg  dieser  sprachlichen  Neuerung  oder, 
besser  gesagt,  Sprachverdrängung.  Und  da  cs  in  der  Natur  der  Sache 
liegt,  daß  Ortsnamen  einen  bestimmten  unveränderlichen  Punkt  in  der 
Landschaft  bezeichnen,  so  liefert  uns  die  Form  des  Ortsnamens  Wit¬ 
tenberg  bis  heute  einen  geographisch  genau  festgelegten  und  —  dank 
seiner  urkundlichen  Verwendung  —  durch  die  Jahrhunderte  verfolg- 
baren  Anhaltspunkt  für  eine  bestimmte  lautliche  Sonderheit,  oder, 
wiederum  dialektgeographisch  gesprochen,  einen  Anhaltspunkt  für 
den  früheren  Verlauf  der  Isoglosse  -t-j-ss-}  Zwar  ist  uns  die  Tatsache 
der  gegen  Norden  vordringenden  Isoglossen  für  die  sprachlichen 
Neuerungen  der  sog.  Zweiten  Lautverschiebung  auch  aus  anderen 
Überlegungen  und  Hinweisen  her  bekannt.  Aber  eine  solchermaßen 
eindeutige  und  örtlich  genau  fixierte  Bestätigung  unserer  dialekt¬ 
geographischen  Anschauungen  (welche  sonst  oft  genug  hypothetische 
Rekonstruktionen  bleiben  müssten)  durch  das  sprachliche  Zeugnis 
eines  oder  mehrerer  Ortsnamen  ist  uns  doch  in  höchstem  Maße 
willkommen. 

Wenden  wir  uns  nun  weniger  bekannten  Problemen  historischer 
Dialektvarianten  oder  vergangener  Isoglossenvcrläufe  aus  dem  ale- 
manni‘'chen  Sprachgebiete  zu,  für  welche  wir  uns  ortsnamenkundliche 

*  E.  Förstemann,  Altdeutsches  Namenbuch,  ,3.  Aufl.,  II,  ii  (Bonn,  1916), 
1405:  Wittenberg  anno  1199. 
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Erhellung  versprechen  dürfen!  Zunächst  ein  Fall  aus  der  württem- 
bcrgischcn  Grenzzone  des  schwäbischen  Alemannischen,  hernach  einer 
aus  dem  schweizerischen  Bereiche  der  südalemannischen  Mundart. 

Der  Name  des  Dorfes  Auenstein,  etwa  zwölf  Kilometer  südöstlich 
von  Heilbronn,  hört  sich  zunächst  an,  als  stelle  er  ein  Kompositum 
dar  aus  Aue,  d.  i.  “Land,  Wiese  am  oder  im  Wasser“,  und  Stein  im 
Sinne  von  “  ( ragender)  Fels”,  wie  er  gerade  in  Berg-  und  Schloßnamen 
sich  häufig  findet;  man  denke  an  Löwenstein  oder  Ehrenbreitstein. 

Und  doch  stellt  sich  an  Hai  d  älterer  urkundlicher  Belege  sogleich 
heraus,  daß  der  Name,  welcher  ini  12.  Jahrhundert  als  Osteim  über¬ 
liefert  ist,*  weder  mit  Aue  noch  mit  Stein  das  Geringste  zu  tun  hat. 
Vielmehr  bedeutet  Osteim,  was  ohne  Zw’cifcl  als  *Ostheim  zu  deuten 
ist,  eine  “östlich  gelegene  Siedlung”,  sicher  im  Gegensatz  zu  dem  nur 
etwa  eine  Wegstunde  westlich  am  Neckar  gelegenen  Dörfchen 
Neckarwestheim,  im  Jahre  1122  als  Westheim  bezeugt.’*  Übrigens 
begegnet  der  Ortsname  Ostheim  auch  sonst  auf  deutschsprachigem 
Boden,  einmal  sogar,  und  zsvar  für  eine  Wüstung  bei  Merxheim  im 
Kreis  Gebweiler  (ELsass),  in  gleichermaßen  verstümmelter  Form  als 
Osteim  überliefert.”  Auf  angelsächsischem  Boden  findet  sich  wieder¬ 
holt  das  Gegenstück  Eastham,  einmal  in  der  Nähe  von  Birkenhead  bei 
Liverpool,  das  andre  Mal  als  Bezeichnung  einer  östlich  gelegenen 
Vorstadt  von  London. 

Wie  aber  kommt  cs  zu  der  heutigen  Schreibform  Auenstein  für 
älteres  *Ostheim  und  wie  zu  der  darin  festgchaltenen  Aussprache  des 
Namens  ah  au^ta?  Um  dies  zu  erklären,  bedarf  es  einer  kleinen  histo¬ 
risch-geographischen  Mundartstudie,  wie  —  umgekehrt  —  Schreibung 
und  Aussprache  des  Ortsnamens  Auenstein  sich  als  einzigartiger  Zeuge 
vergangener  Dialektzustände  erweisen  werden. 

Das  Städtchen  Auenstein  liegt  in  jener  Grenzzone  zwischen 
fränkischer  und  alemannischer,  speziell  ostfränkischcr  und  schwäbischer 
Mundart,  w'elchc  sich  in  west-östlicher  Richtung  zwischen  Heilbronn 
und  Stuttgart  erstreckt.  Genauer  gesagt:  soweit  uns  die  Geschichte  und 
Dialektgeographie  dieser  Gegend  für  das  Früh-  und  Hochmittelalter 
bekannt  ist,  haben  wir  allen  Grund  anzunehmen,  daß  das  sog.  Ost¬ 
fränkische  sich  in  ältester  Zeit  gen  Süden  ausdehntc  bis  zu  einer  Linie, 
welche  von  Ludwigsburg  nordostwärts  über  Marbach  nach  Murr- 

®  Ebenda,  i,  276. 

'"Ebenda,  ii,  1283. 

Ebenda,  i.  276. 
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hardt  verlief  und  im  großen  und  ganzen  mit  der  kirchlichen  Grenze 
zwischen  den  Diözesen  Konstanz  und  Würzburg  zusammenfiel. 

Als  sich  nun  aber  die  Grafschaft  Württemberg  am  Ende  des 
Mittelalters  und  im  Laufes  des  16.  und  17.  Jahrhunderts  von  ihrem 
auf  alemannischem  Boden  gelegenen  Kern  immer  weiter  nach  Norden 
auszudehnen  begann,  da  drangen  auch  viele  typisch  alemannisch- 
schwäbische  Mundartzüge  in  die  ncuangcgliederten  Landstriche  (mit 
vormals  ostfränkischer  Mundart)  ein.’*  Und  zwar  erstreckte  sich  diese 
mundartliche  “Alemannisicrung”  bis  zu  einer  Linie,  welche  südlich 
von  Heilbronn  über  Lauffen  und  —  eben  noch  nördlich  von  —  Auen- 
stein  in  west-östlicher  Richtung  verlief.  Unter  den  Mundartzügen, 
welche  vom  schwäbisch-alemannischen  Süden  her  eindrangen  und 
in  den  ncueinbezogenen  Grenzgebieten  Eingang  fanden,  war  auch  die 
dem  Schwäbischen  geläufige  Aussprache  des  langen  -o-  in  Wörtern 
wie  mhd.  6st,  grSz  als  [au].’*  Daß  im  Großteil  des  schwäbischen 
.Mundartgebietes  gegen  Ende  des  Mittelalters  dieses  alte  lange  -o- 
diphthongiert  und  mancherorts  mit  dem  alten  Diphthongen  -ou-  in 
ouwe,  frouwe  zusammengefallen  war,  grgibt  sich  aus  einer  sy¬ 
stematischen  Analyse  der  damaligen  Orthographie,  aus  sog.  “umge¬ 
kehrten  Schreibungen”  sowie  aus  Reimstudien.”  Dazu  kommt,  was 
wir  über  die  Aussprache  des  Lateinischen  in  den  schwäbischen  Latein¬ 
schulen  des  späten  Mittelalters  zu  hören  bekommen;  da  wettert  anno 
1510  ein  bärbeißiger  Schulmeister  Brassicanus  gegen  schwäbisch¬ 
lateinisches  naoster  und  naos  für  nosUr  und  nos!’* 

Und  doch  sollte  es  bei  dieser  neueingebürgerten  Aussprache  der 
Wörter  mit  älterem  langem  -o-  nicht  bleiben,  zumal  nicht  in  dem  dia¬ 
lektgeographisch  unruhigen  alemannisch-fränkischen  Grenzstreifen  süd¬ 
lich  von  Heilbronn,  in  welchem  auch  unser  Auenstein  gelegen  war. 
Nachdem  diese  Gegenden  mehrere  Jahrhunderte  lang  die  fau]- 
A.ussprache  von  älterem  langem  -o-  sowie  vielerlei  andere  lautliche 

Zur  Einzelbegründung  vgl.  K.  Bohnenberger,  IHe  aleivtinnische  Muvd- 
nrt  (Tübingen,  19.'33),  bes.  S.  60-52. 

F.  Kauffmann,  Gcaehiehte  d.  xchwähiachen  Mundart  im  Mittelalter 
und  in  der  Neuzeit  (Straßburg,  1890),  S.62f.,  73f.,  137.  H.  Fischer,  Geo- 
i/raphie  der  itehwnbisehen  Mundart  (Tübingen,  1895),  S.  33-36.  K.  Bohnen¬ 
berger,  Die  Mundarten  Württembergs  (Stuttgart,  1928),  S.  14  f.  L.  Jutz. 
Pie  alemannisehen  Mundarten  (Halle,  1931),  S.  66  f. 

K.  Bohnenberger,  Gesehiehte  der  sehwäbisehen  Mundart  im  15. 
Jahrhundert  (Tübingen,  1892),  S.  73-79  und  122-8. 

F.  Kauffmann,  a.  a.  0.,  §138A. 
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Besonderheiten  mit  der  südwärts  gelegenen  schwäbischen  Kemland- 
schalt  geteilt  hatten,  drehte  sich  gleichsam  der  Wind  und  trieb  eine 
von  Norden  ausgehende  Sprachströmung  Welle  auf  Welle  nach 
Süden  —  eine  Strömung,  welche  bis  heute  noch  nicht  zum  Stillstand 
gekommen  ist.  Dabei  waren  es  gerade  auch  die  von  der  Hochsprache 
so  stark  abweichenden  Formen  mit  mundartlichem  [au],  wie  graus, 
raut,  itrau  für  “groß,  rot,  Stroh”,  welche  von  Norden  her  von  Ort¬ 
schaft  zu  Ortschaft  ersetzt  wurden — ersetzt  entweder  durch  Formen  der 
nördlich  sich  anschließenden  Sprachlandschaft  wie  gro:s,  ro:t,  itra: 
mit  offenem  -o-,  welche  der  Hochsprache  näher  standen,  oder  gar 
durch  die  hochs|}rachlichen  Formen  selbst,  mit  geschlossenem  -o-,  wie 
gro:s;  ro:t  Itro:,  die  von  städtisch-kulturellen  Zentren  wie  etwa  dem 
nordwärts  gelegenen  Heilbronn  her  übernommen  wurden. 

Kein  Zweifel :  was  sich  hier  vollzog  und  noch  vollzieht,  ist  kein  laut¬ 
gesetzliches  Ereignis,  sondern  muß  als  mundartliche  Wortverdrängung 
bezeichnet  und  verstanden  werden.  Und  die  überspitzte  Feststellung, 
daß  im  Grunde  jedes  Wort  seine  eigene  Geschichte  habe,  scheint  hier 
einmal  von  der  sprachgeschichtlichen  und  sprachgeographischen  Wirk¬ 
lichkeit  nahezu  bestätigt  zu  werden.  Nicht  genug,  daß  Wörter  mit 
älterem  langem  -e-  sich  hier  ganz  anders  entwickelten  als  solche  mit 
älterem  langem  -o-  (obwohl  diese  beiden  doch  sonst  immer  weit¬ 
gehend  parallel  laufen)  —  auch  fast  jedes  Wort,  welches  ein  älteres 
langes  -o-  enthält,  beschränkte  sich  auf  sein  eigenes  Verbreitungs¬ 
gebiet,  beanspruchte  eine  eigene  Isoglosse  für  sich.  Als  Ergebnis  finden 
wir  heute  zwischen  der  nördlichen  Kemlandschaft  mit  durchweg 
und  iph  thongier  ten  Formen  für  “Schnee,  erst,  groß”,  also  mit  sne:, 
e:rit,  gro-.s,  und  der  südlichen  Kernland.schaft  mit  durchweg  diph¬ 
thongierten  Formen,  also  mit  stiai,  airlt,  graus,  eine  schmale  Über¬ 
gangszone  mit  allerlei  Zwischenstufen,  —  eine  “dialektgeographische 
Stufenlandschaft”,  welche  im  Sprachgebrauch— von  Orten  wie  Groß¬ 
bottwar  und  Auenstein  sowohl  Wörter  mit  undiphthongiertem  wie 
Wörter  mit  diphthongiertem  Vokal  aufweist.  So  gilt  heute  etwa  in 
Großbottwar  nahe  dem  Südsaum  der  Übergangszone  Diphthong  in 
Snai  neben  Monophthong  in  a:rSt  und  gro:s  oder  gra:s,  und  so  gilt 
heute  —  mit  leichter  Modifizierung  —  in  Auenstein  Diphthong  in 
Snai  neben  dem  Monophthongen  fäjin  ä:rst,  gleichlautend  mit  der 
nördlichen  Mundart,  sowie  dem  Monophthongen  [o:]  in  gro:s, 
gleichlautend  mit  der  Hochsprache. 

Auch  in  dem  Worte  Ost(en)  ist  die  frühere  diphthongische  Aus- 
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spräche  als  auit(9)  heute  im  gesamten  Nordsaum  der  Übergangszone 
durch  die  monophthongische  Aussprache  verdrängt,  sei  es  durch  eine 
I-orm  mit  langem  oder  —  im  Anschluß  an  die  Hochsprache  —  mit 
kurzem  -o-,  also  o:it  bzw.  oit.  Nur  der  sprachlich  isolierte,  als  auit» 
gesprochene  Eigenname  des  Ortes  blieb  im  Zuge  dieser  Wortver* 
;  dtängung  unberührt.  So  erhielt  sich  in  der  vereinzelten  Form  eines 
Ortsnamens  die  ehemalige  diphthongische  Aussprache,  wurde  deshalb 
auch  im  hocluprachlichen  Schriftbild  nicht  mit  dem  historisch 
gebotenenen  Monophthongen  -o-  wiedergegeben,  sondern  in  volks- 
ctyntologischer  Umdcutung  auf  Aue(n)  und  mit  naheliegender 
Angleichung  an  das  nur  eine  halbe  Wegstunde  entfernte  Beilstein 
als  Auemtein  kodifiziert.  Und  so  ragt  nun  der  Name  des  Ortes  Auen- 
stein,  wenngleich  nicht  auf  ragendem  Felsen,  sondern  in  einem 
anmutigen  Tal  gelegen,  bit  heute  in  die  dortige  Sprachlandschaft 
herein  als  letzte  Spur  und  einzigartiger  Zeuge  eines  längstverklungenen 
schwäbisch-alemannischen  Dialekt-Interregnums  in  der  dortigen 
Gegend. 

Das  zweite  Beispiel,  welches  die  Zusammenhänge  zwischen  Orts¬ 
namenkunde  und  Dialektgeographie  veranschaulichen  soll,  führt  uns 
in  den  schweizerischen  Bereich  der  südalemannischen  Mundart.  Im 
Gegensatz  zum  ersten  betrifft  es  nicht  den  Vokalismus,  sondern  den 
Konsonantismus,  und  zwar  in  seinem  für  die  deutsche  Sprachgeschichte 
und  Mundartglicderung  so  bedeutungsvollen  Teil,  den  Verschluß¬ 
lauten,  speziell  dem  stimmlosen  Velarlaut  k. 

Wie  allgemein  bekannt,  ist  unsere  dialektgeographische  Einteilung 
des  deutschen  Sprachgebiets  weitgehend  auf  der  Verschiedenheit  in 
der  Behandlung  der  (germanischen)  Verschlußlaute  aufgebaut.  So 
gilt  die  Lautgrenze  zwischen  -k-  und  -ch-  (für  altes  intervokalischcs 
-k-)  seit  langem  ab  Scheide  zwischen  Nieder-  und  Hochdeutsch.  Ihr 
Verlauf  ist,  von  unwesentlichen  Differenzen  abgesehen,  identisch  mit 
der  Lautgrenze  zwischen  intervokalischem  -t-  und  -ss-;  ja,  in  Anbetracht 
der  unentschiedenen  Kontroverse  über  den  Vorzug  der  ich-  bzw.  ach- 
Isoglosse,  d.  h.,  der  Ürdinger  bzw.  der  Benrather  Linie,  und  ihrer  recht 
ansehnlichen  Abweichungen’*  wäre  es  vielleicht  klüger  gewesen,  sich 
in  der  deutschen  Sprachgeschichte  und  Mundartengeographie  auf  die 

Vgl.  0.  Bchaghel,  Geschichte  d.  dt.  Sprache,  5.  Aufl.  (Berlin  u. 
Leipzig,  1928),  S.  156-8.  F,  Wrede,  Dt.  Sprachatlas:  Text  z.  1.  Lief. 
(Marburg,  1926),  S.  19-21,  sowie  B.  Martin,  Die  deutschen  Mundarten 
(Leipzig,  1939),  S.  119-123. 
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~t~/-ss-  Isoglosse  festzulegen  als  mailgebende  Scheide  zwischen  nieder¬ 
deutschem  und  hochdeutschem  Raum. 

Wie  dem  auch  sei,  es  ist  weiterhin  bekannt,  daß  die  Unter¬ 
scheidung  der  ungleich  größeren  südlichen  Hälfte,  besser  gesagt,  zwei 
Drittel,  d.  h.  des  hochdeutschen  Gebietes  in  Mittel-  und  Oberdeutsch 
abermals  auf  der  mundaitlich  verschiedenen  Behandlung  eines  alten 
Verschlußlauts  beruht,  nämlich  des  stimmlosen  Labiab  [p],  und  zwar 
in  seiner  Stellung  im  Anlaut,  nach  Konsonant  und  (eigentlich  darin 
einbegrilTen)  in  der  Gemination.  Demgemäß  hat  man  das  Mittel¬ 
deutsche  als  pund-  (oder  appel~)  Mundart  vom  Oberdeutschen  als 
der  Pfund-  (bzw.  cpfel-)  Mundart  unterschieden. 

Auch  innerhalb  des  Obei  deutschen  wird,  abgesehen  von  der  Schei¬ 
dung  in  eine  westliche  und  östliche,  d.  h.  eine  alemannische  und  eine 
bairische  Hälfte,  weiterhin  der  Unterschied  in  der  Behandlung  des 
stimmlosen  Verschlußlauts  k  zur  Gliederung  in  noch  kleinere  Sonder¬ 
gebiete  herangezogen. 

Auf  dem  Gebiete  des  Alemannischen  hat  es  —  wie  bei  der  viel¬ 
seitigen  Erforschung  gerade  dieser  Sprachlandschaft  gar  nicht  zu 
\  erwundern  —  an  wiederholten,  sich  sogar  zuweilen  offen  befehdenden 
Versuchen  feinerer  Unterteilung  nicht  gefehlt,  doch  stimmen  sie 
alle  darin  überein,  daß  sie  die  mundartliche  Behandlung  des  stimm¬ 
losen  k  als  Hauptki'iterium  weiterer  Dialektschcidung  zugrundelegen. 
So  beruht  die  von  A.  Bachmann,  K.  Bohnenberger,  L.  Jutz*^  u.  a. 
vertretene  Abgrenzung  eines  nordalemannischen  und  südalemannischen 
Teik  auf  der  Aus.<prache  des  anlautenden  k-  vor  Konsonanten  in 
Wörtern  wie  klebe  i,  Kragen,  Knecht  als  unbehauchtem  Verschluß¬ 
laut  einerseits  und  als  Affrikata  (oder  der  daraus  hervorgegangenen 
Spirans  ch)  andererseits. 

Während  aber  nun  die  nördliche  Hälfte  des  Alemannischen  nach 
einem  vokalischen  Unterscheidungsmerkmal  weiter  in  Schu  äbisch  und 
in  Niederalemannisch  untergeteilt  wird,  hält  sich  die  Unterteilung 
des  Südalemannischen  abermals  an  die  Behandlung  des  stimmlosen 
Verschlußlauts  k  und  zwar  in  seiner  Stellung  nach  n:  soweit  altes 
k  in  dieser  Stellung  als  Affrikata  [kch^  erscheint,  etwa  in  bankch, 
denkchen,  trinkchen,  Kunkchel,  sprechen  wir  vom  Mittelaleman¬ 
nischen',  soweit  es  als  Spirant  [cä],  meist  unter  Schwund  des  voraus- 

Geographisches  Lexikon  der  Schweiz,  Bd.  V  (Neuenburg,  1908),  71; 
K,  Bohnenberger,  ZfhdMdaa.,  1905,  S.  131,  L.  Jutz,  a.  n.  0.,  S.  19  f. 
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gehenden  Nasals  und  mit  Ersatzdehnung  erscheint,  also  ba:ch  {bauch), 
tri.’chen  {treichen),  Chuichel  {Chauchcl) ,  de:chen  {deichen)  — alle 
mit  oder  ohne  Nasalierung  des  vokalischen  Elements  vom  Hochale¬ 
mannischen. 

Diese  kurze  Übersicht  war  notwendig,  um  auf  solcher  Grundlage 
gewisse  bis  in  die  Gegenwart  wirkende  sprachliche  Bewegungen 
anzudeuten,  welche  die  auf  den  Ergebnissen  der  hochdeutschen  Laut¬ 
verschiebung  aufgebaute  Mundartgeographie  umzugestalten  im  Begrifle 
sind.  Die  historischen  Schlüsse,  welche  die  Marbutger  Schule,  allen 
voran  'l'h.  Frings  aus  der  heutigen  Lagerung  gewisser  Isoglossen 
der  Lautverschiebungserscheinungen  gezogen  hat,  führten  zu  der 
Erkenntnis,  daB  sich  die  meisten  dieser  Isoglossen  in  ihrer  westlichen 
Hälfte  schon  seit  dem  frühen  Mittelalter  auf  dem  Vormarsch  nach 
Norden  bzw.  Nordwesten  befinden,  so  vor  allem  die  Lautgrenzen 
für  -ch-  gegen  -k-,  -s{s)-  gegen  -/(/)-  gegen  -p-  sowie  für  {t)z 
gegen  t-  oder  -tt-  und  -pf-  gegen  p-  oder  -pp-  (oder  Konsonant  und 
-p-).  Dieselbe  l'endcnz  läßt  sich  für  dieselben  Isoglossen  auch  in  deren 
östlichem  Verlauf,  jenseits  der  Elbe  und  Saale,  beobachten,  wenn 
auch  ent  gegen  Ende  des  Mittelalten  einsetzend  und  in  neuerer  Zeit 
an  Deutlichkeit  zunehmend. 

Während  also  bei  weitem  die  Mehrzahl  dieser  Lautgrenzen  sich 
gegen  Norden  vorschiebt  und  zwar  auf  Kosten  der  “unverschobenen” 
Entsprechungen,  ist  es  im  Falle  der  verschobenen  Formen  von  -k- 
nach  -n-,  also  der  Lautgrenze  von  -ch-  mit  geschwundenem  voraus¬ 
gehendem  Nasal  gegen  -nkch-  gerade  umgekehrt:  hier  weicht  die 
Isoglosse  der  verschobenen  Fonnen  mit  -ch-  immer  weiter  nach  Süden 
zurück  und  überläßt  das  Feld  den  Formen  mit  erhaltenem  Nasal  und 
-kch-.  Dies  ist  nicht  anders  zu  erwarten,  wenn  man  bedenkt,  daß  im 
Norden  die  verschobenen  Formen  mit  -ch-,  -s{s)-,  -{t)z-,  -/(/)-,  -/»/- 
von  der  Hochsprache  unterstützt  und  bestätigt  werden,  und  daß 
umgekehrt  im  Süden  die  Formen  mit  -nkch-  gegenüber  denen  mit  -ch- 
(und  geschwundenem  Nasal)  die  Hochsprache  oder  die  Um¬ 
gangssprache  der  Städte  auf  ihrer  Seite  haben. 

Heute  verläuft  die  Isoglosse  von  nördlichem  -nkch-  gegen  südliches 
-ch-,  die,  wie  gesagt,  im  allgemeinen  als  Mundartscheide  zwischen 


js  Für  andere  Gliederungen  des  Alemannischen,  soweit  sie  gleichfalls 
k  als  mundartscheidendes  Merkmal  heranziehen,  vgl.  E.  Ochs,  Germ.-rom. 
Mh.,  IX  (1921),  56-58;  E.  Steiner,  ZfdtMdaa.,  1924,  S.  238-249. 
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Mittel-  und  Hochalcmannisch  gilt,  von  Murtcn  an  der  französisch¬ 
deutschen  Sprachgrcn/c  über  Bern,  Burgdorf,  Huttwil,  Escholzmatt 
und  östlich  von  Brienz  zum  Furkapaß.**  £)och  hat  man  schon  immer 
beobachtet,  daß  die  Formen  mit  -cA-  vielerorts  nur  noch  bei  der 
älteren  Generation  oder  in  veralteten  Wötem  gebräuchlich  sind, 
während  die  Jüngeren  sie  bereits  durch  die  der  Hoch-  oder  Umgangs- 
s])rachc  näherstchenden  Formen  mit  -nkch-  ersetzt  haben,  und  zwar 
so,  daß  die  verschobenen  Fonnen  mit  -cA-  in  Richtung  von  Norden 
nach  Süden  im  Aussterben  begrüfen  sind.^**  So  muß  man  annehmen, 
daß  die  Grenze  der  verschobenen  Formen  rnit-cA-  (mit  geschwundenem 
Nasal)  in  vergangenen  Jahrhunderten  einmal  ungleich  weiter  nörd¬ 
lich  verlaufen  ist.  Um  dies  zu  bestätigen,  vor  allem  aber,  um  die  frühere 
Ausdehnung  durch  ganz  bestimmte  Punkte  dialektgeographisch 
festzulegen,  hat  man  schon  immer  gelegentlich  bestimmte  Ortsnamen 
oder  Örtlichkeitsbezeichnungen  herangezogen,  die  wir  nun  im  folgen¬ 
den  zu  vervollständigen  und  etwas  systematischer  zusammcnzustellen 
versuchen. 

Am  bekanntesten  ist  wohl  die  auch  von  L.  Bloomfield*’  zitierte 
Form  Chrauchlal  des  Flurnamens  Kranktal  “Krummes  Tal”  bei 

L.  Jutz,  a.  a.  O.,  S.  20  f. 

z.  B.  E.  Wipf,  Die  Mundart  von  Vcspcrtemiineti  (Beiträge  z. 
Schwcizei-dt.  Grammatik,  II;  Frauenfel J,  1910),  S.  44  f.:  “Diese  vokali- 
sierlcn  Fonnen  (wichill  ‘Winkel’)  sind  in  der  internen  Dorfmundart 
noch  immer  ziemlich  fest;  im  Verkehr  mit  Fremden  dagegen  bestreben 
sich  die  jüngeren  intelligenteren  Leute,  sie  durch  n-Formen  zu  ersetzen. 
Gelegentlich  schleichen  sich  die  n-Formen  auch  wohl  schon  in  den  internen 
Dcrfdialekt  ein  und  werden  sich  mit  dem  Zunehmen  des  Fremdenverkehrs 
und  dem  Aussterben  der  jetzigen  älteren  Generation  immer  mehr  ausbrei¬ 
ten.”  Ähnlich  K.  Bohnenberger,  Dia  Mundart  der  deutuchen  Walliser 
(BzSdtGr.,  VI;  1913),  S.  176:  “Nur  in  neuerlich  eingeführten  Wörtern 
wird  nkch  gesprochen.”  Vgl.  auch  J.  Vetsch,  Die  Laute  der  Appenzeller 
Mundart  (BzSdtGr.,  I;  1910),  S.  108  u.  162;  E.  Abegg,  Die  Mundart 
von  Unseren  (BzSdtGr.,  IV;  o.  J.),  S.  39,  66,  108;  K.  Schmid,  Die  Mund¬ 
art  des  Amtes  Entlebuch  im  Kanton  Luzern  (BzSdtGr.,  VII;  1915), 
S.  109  u.  207;  K.  Stucki,  Die  Mundart  von  Jaun  (BzSdtGr.,  X;  1917), 
S.  125  f.;  A.  Weber,  Die  Mundart  des  Zürcher  Oberlandes  (BzSdtGr., 
XV ;  1923) ,  S.  74 ;  W.  Henzen,  Die  deutsche  Freiburger  Mundart 
(BzSdtGr.,  XVI;  1927),  S.  98;  W.  Clauss,  Die  Mundart  von  Uri 
(BzSdtGr.,  XVII;  1929),  S,  100  u.  144;  R.  Hotzenköcherle,  Die  Mundart 
von  Mutten  (BzSdtGr.,  XIX;  1934),  S.  198  f. 

L.  Bloomfield,  Language  (New  York,  1933),  S.  339  f.  und  C.  Streiff, 
Die  Laute  der  Glarner  Mundart  (BzSdtGr.,  VIII;  1915),  S.  48. 
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Glarus  in  der  Nordostschwetz.  Ganz  oiFc-nsichtlich  hat  hier  eine  isolierte 
lokale  Nanicnsform  die  dort  übliche  Verdrängung  der  -ch-  Formen 
nicht  mitgemacht  und  bezeugt  so  bis  heute  die  ehemalige  Geltung 
der  zu  ~ch~  verschobenen  und  nasallosen  Varianten  fast  100  Kilometer 
nordöstlich  vom  heutigen  Geltungsgebiet  dieser  Aussprache.  Übrigens 
findet  sich  als  weitere  Bestätigung  ebendort  auch  der  Flurname  Im 
Chrauch  “In  der  Krünune”.  Dazu  gesellt  sich  nun  noch  das  Vorkom¬ 
men  desselben  Flurnamens  Chrauchlal  in  der  Gegend  nördlich  von 
Bern.  Auch  dort  werden  heute,  gcinäU  der  oben  vcrzcichneten  Laut- 
gienze,  die  Formen  mit  -cfi-  nur  noch  südlich  von  Bern  gebraucht. 
Aber  gerade  hier  ist  ja  die  Verdrängung  dieser  mundartlichen  Formen 
durch  die  der  Hoch-  und  Umgangsspi  ache  näherstehenden  mit  -nkch~ 
leicht  zu  verstehen  als  Folge  der  Ausstrahlung  des  städtischen  Sprach¬ 
gebrauchs  von  Bcrn.^* 

Weitere  geographisch  genau  festgelegte  Punkte  für  die  ehemalige 
Geltung  der  Formen  mit  -ch-  (und  geschwundenem  Nasal)  sind  zu 
gewinnen  aus  den  zahlreichen  Belegen  der  topographischen  Bezeich¬ 
nungen  Bank  (für  eine  bankähnliche  Erhebung  oder  Gebirgsformation) 
und  [Vinkel  (für  eine  abgesonderte  oder  abgeschlossene  Ecke  in  der 
Landschaft).  So  findet  sich  Beichlen  “Bänklein”  (Mehrzahl)  als 
ürtlichkeitsname  nicht  nur  in  der  Nähe  von  Escholzmatt  (woselbst 
heute  sonst  nur  noch  -nArcA-Formen  zu  hören  sind)**,  sondern 
auch  mehr  als  50  Kilometer  nordöstlich  der  heutigen  Lautgrenze,  und 
zwar  in  der  topographischen  Namensform  Beichli  “Bänklein”,  unweit 
Zug  im  Südosten  von  Zürich. 

Häufiger  sind  Belege  der  Form  Wichel  {Wiechel)  oder  Weichei  im 
Sinne  von  topographischen  Bezeichnungen  nördlich  und  nordöstlich 
der  heutigen  -ch-/-nkch-  Grenze.  So  findet  sich  Wichel  dreimal  in 
der  Gegend  zwischen  Engelberg,  Gurtnellen  und  Andermatt,  wieder¬ 
holt  im  Kanton  Uri,**  und  einmal  fern  im  Westen  bei  Davos  im 
Hinterrheintal.**  Die  Deminutivform  Wichelli  “Winkellein”  begegnet 

**  übrigens  taucht  das  Element  krank  “krumm”  in  der  Foimi  chrauch 
auch  in  einem  Appellativum  auf  und  zwar  in  dem  Kompositum  epfel- 
chrauchen  “Apfelstrudel”,  welches  für  Singen  in  Hegau,  also  nördlich  von 
Konstanz,  bezeugt  ist.  Doch  ist  mit  dem  Vorkommen  des  Appellativs — im 
Gegensatz  zu  dem  Zeugniswert  von  Ortsnamen — nur  wenig  Sicheres  über 
die  geographische  Verbreitung  der  damit  belegten  Lautform  ausgesagt. 

«  K.  Schmid,  a.  a.  O.,  S.  109. 

**  W.  Clauss,  a,  a.  0.,  S.  100. 

R.  Hotzenköcherle,  o.  o.  O.,  S.  199. 
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fast  50  Kilometer  nördlich  der  heutigen  -ch-/-nkch-Crenze  bei  Brun¬ 
nen  am  Vierwaldstätter  Sec,  die  Mehrzahlform  Wichlen  “(die)  Winkel” 
östlich  davon  bei  Glarus,  allwo  sic  die  -cA-Form  in  ChTauch(tal) 
bestätigt  und  ergänzt.’’*  Und  endlich  findet  sich  der  Ortlichkeitsname 
Weichelried,  d.  h.  Winkclricd,  bei  Süden  im  Kanton  Biel,  eine  gute 
Strecke  nördlich  von  Murten  und  somit  wenigstens  15  Kilometer 
nördlich  von  der  heutigen  -ch-/ -nkch-GrcmcV 

Faßt  man  das  Zeugnis  dieser  toponyinischen  Bezeichnungen 
zusammen,  so  bestätigen  sie  nicht  nur  eine  dialektgeographische 
Rekonstruktion,  dcrzufolgc  die  Verschiebung  von  -A;-  nach  n  zu  ‘ch- 
(mit  Schwund  des  Nasab)  sich  ehemals  beträchtlich  weiter  nach 
Norden  erstreckte,  sondern  die  geographisch  genau  fixierten  örtlich- 
keitsnamen  setzen  uns  —  darüber  hinaus  —  auch  instand,  eine  längst 
verwischte  Isoglosse  für  das  ehemalige  Verbreitungsgebiet  der  -c/t-Ver- 
schiebung  von  -nk-  gen  Norden  zu  ziehen.  Statt  bei  Murten,  wie 
heute,  muß  sic  einst  drei  Wegstunden  weiter  nördlich  bei  Sisclcn  an 
der  deutsch-französischen  Sprachgrenze  eingesetzt  haben  und  nörd¬ 
lich  von  Bern,  im  Norden  von  Escholzmatt  über  den  Zuger  See  nach 
Glarus  und  weiter  zur  alemannisch-bairischen  Mundartgrenze  verlaufen 
sein. 

Auch  zeitlich  dürften  sich  —  über  unsere  vagen  dialekt¬ 
geographischen  Mutmaßungen  hinaus  —  oft  bestimmte  absolute 
Anhaltspunkte  für  den  Verlauf  von  Isoglossen  der  Vergangenheit 
ergeben,  insoweit  als  die  Lokalgcschichte  bestimmte  Daten  für  die 
Anlage  von  Siedlungen  und  damit  für  das  Aufkommen  von  Orts¬ 
und  Örtlichkeitsnamen  bercitzustellen  vermag.  Wieviel  an  chrono¬ 
logischen  Einsichten  vor  allem  die  Namen  solcher  Orte  vermitteln, 
welche  fortlaufend  in  urkundlicher  Verwendung  erscheinen,  wurde 
schon  weiter  oben  berührt. 

Im  Sinne  der  hier  behandelten  zwei  Beispiele  für  die  Zusam¬ 
menarbeit  von  Ortsnamenkunde  und  Dialektgeographie  wäre  sehr 
zu  wünchen,  daß  einmal  der  Versuch  unternommen  würde,  das 
gesamte  ortsnamcnkundliche  Material  des  deutschen  Sprachgebietes, 
soweit  es  urkundenmäßig  erfasst,  in  seiner  heutigen  mundartlichen 

C.  Streiff,  a.  a.  O.,  S.  48.  Darnach  dürfte,  was  W.  Bruckner,  Schwei¬ 
zerische  Ortsnamenkunde  (Basel,  1945),  S.  58,  ausführt,  zu  korrigieren 
sein. 

H.  Baumgartner,  Die  Mundarten  des  Berner  Seelandes  (Beiträge  z. 
Schweizerdt.  Grammatik,  XIV;  Freiburg,  1922),  S.  73. 
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Aussprache  bekannt  und  onomastisch  durchsichtig  ist,  systematisch  zu 
erforschen  im  Hinblick  auf  lautliche  Veränderungen,  welche  sich  im 
Laufe  der  deutschen  Sprachgeschichte  ereignet  haben  und  für  deren 
räumliche  Verbreitung  in  der  Vei^angenheit  die  Dialektgeographie 
uns  zwar  manche  allgemeine  Hinweise  an  die  Hand  gibt,  ohne  doch 
zu  bestimmter  räumlicher  Festlegung  und  absoluter  zeitlicher  Datierung 
vorzustoßen.  Gerade  in  diesen  zwei  Punkten  könnte  eine  streng 
wissenschaftlich  orientierte  Ortsnamenkunde  der  Dialektgeographie 
sowohl  wie  der  Sprachgeschichte  überhaupt  bestätigend  und  ergänzend 
zur  Seite  treten,  indem  sie  zu  weitgehende  Folgerungen  oder  zu 
gewagte  H>pothesen  in  Schranken  hielte  oder  historisch-geographisch 
verfestigte. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
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FRANZ  WERFEL  UND  DIE  BÜHNE* 
Adolf  D.  Klarmann 


“Die  klassische  Form  des  M)’stcriens])icls  ist  die  Schlacht  zwischen 
Gott  und  Teufel,  die  im  menschlichen  Ich  ausgetragen  wird."  — 
Diese  Worte  stehen  in  einer  großenteils  noch  unveröffentlichten  Schrift, 
Dramaturgie  und  Deutung  des  Zaubcrspicls  "Spiegrlmensch”,  die  Wer¬ 
fels  Verleger  Kurt  Wolff  im  Jahre  1921  in  einer  einmaligen  Ausgabe 
von  dreißig  Exemplaren  gedruckt  und  gleich  danach  auf  Wunsch  des 
Dichters  cingestampft  hat. 

Der  dreißigjährige  Dichter,  den  die  Kriegserfahrung  aus  den  ich- 
ei-füllten,  welt-sclbst-crlöscnden  Zuversichlichkeiten  zu  einer  Ticfen- 
schau  wachgerüttelt  hat,  rechnet  in  dem  heute  leider  fast  vergessenen 
großen  Mysterienspiel,  dem  Spiegclmensch,  den  die  Kritik  fälschlich 
auf  allen  Ebenen  mit  Goethes  Faust  verglichen  hatte,  mit  seinen  und 
der  Welt  Eitelkeiten  der  Egomanien  ab,  vor  allem  aber  mit  den 
Eitelkeiten  des  gespiegelten  Weltüberdrusscs  und  des  selbst-gefälligen 
Erlösertums,  hinter  dem  sich  der  Gottesbetrug  zu  verbergen  sucht. 
Gott  und  Teufel  kämpfen  um  die  Seele  des  Menschen.  Bezeichnender¬ 
weise  nennt  Werfel  das  Werk  “Magische  Trilogie”,  und  in  seinem 
eigenen  Kommentar  dazu  bezeichnet  er  es  als  “Zauberspiel".  Man 
merkt  ein  bewußtes  Ausweichen  vor  den  Tcnninologien  Drama,  Tragö¬ 
die,  Schauspiel,  oder  was  immer  der  passende  hergebrachte  Titel  sein 
mochte.  Selten  wendet  der  Dichter  dic^e  Begriffe  an,  ohne  ihnen 
wenigstens  ein  Eigenschaftswort  beizufügen,  wie  z.  B.  “Tragödie  eines 
Führers”  für  Das  Reich  Gottes  in  Böhmen  oder  “Romantisches  Drama” 
für  Der  Besuch  aus  dem  Elysium. 

Der  Hinweis  auf  die  dem  Expressionismus  geläufige  Abneigung 
abgegriffenen  Formen  gegenüber  liegt  auf  der  Hand,  gibt  aber  nicht 
die  erschöpfende  Antwort.  Von  allem  Anfang  seines  dramatischen 
Schaffens  an  liegt  dem  Dichter  sehr  daran,  den  Hörer  eher  noch  als 
den  Leser  von  vornherein  aus  seiner  Gefühlsträgheit  aufzusticheln 
und  ihn  auf  die  Andersgeartetheit  hinzuweisen,  die  sein  Werk  von 
dem  eines  Schiller,  Hebbel.  Ibsen,  der  Naturalisten  unterscheidet,  aber 
auch  von  seinen  Zeitgenossen  des  Expressionismus  w’ie  Sorge  oder 
Hasenclever  oder  Kornfeld,  bei  denen  der  Held,  Erlöser  und  Weltrich- 

*Appeared  in  Festuchrift  zur  Erinnerung  an  die  Eröffnung  des  Neuer¬ 
bauten  Kammerspielhauses  in  Linz  am  28.  und  29.  September  1957.  The 
theatre  was  opened  with  a  performance  of  Paulus  unter  den  Juden. 
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ter  selbst,  nie  einen  Zweifel  an  seiner  eigenen  Befugnis  verspürt. 

Nicht  handelt  es  sich  bei  Werfel  um  pathetische  Konflikte  von 
Persönlichkeit  und  Welt,  vielmehr  spielt  sich  sein  Drama  im  Pro¬ 
tagonisten  ab.  Es  ist  theologisches  Drama  schlechthin,  wie  bei  den 
von  ihm  so  geliebten  Spaniern  des  goldenen  Jahrhunderts,  aber  auch 
bei  Grillparrer  und  Hofmannsthal.  Der  suchende  Mensch  ist  in  die 
Welt  hineingestellt,  um  sich  vor  dem  allanwesenden  göttlichen  Auge 
zur  Bewährungsprobe  zu  stellen.  Meister  seines  Willens  ist  es  an  ihm, 
die  Wahl  zwischen  Gut  und  Böse  zu  treffen.  Wie  immer  sie  auch 
fallen  mag.  untersteht  er  doch  der  göttlichen  Gnade,  die  dem  Reuigen 
verzeihen,  am  Verlorenen  Wunder  der  Erlösung  vollführen  kann. 
Früh  von  der  messianischen  Sendung  des  dichterischen  Kunstwerkes 
durchdrungen,  schreibt  er  ihm  metaphysische  Belange  zu,  die  sich 
allerdings  in  eine  Form  zu  kleiden  haben,  die  dem  Publikum  nicht 
leicht  oder  vielleicht  nie  einleuchtet.  In  seiner  unveröffentlichten 
Betrachtung  über  das  Geheimnis  der  Kunst  aus  dem  Jahre  1928  heißt 
cs  dazu:  “Wert  eines  Kunstwerkes  seine  Symbolkarätigkeit,  seine 
metaphysische  Zweideutigkeit,  seine  Bodenständigkeit  im  Geheimnis. 
Größter  Feind  der  zwinkernde  Hinweis  auf  cs.  (Schulfall:  Meine 
ersten  Dramen.)” 

Der  Stoff  des  Dramas  ist  beschränkt,  die  Umkleidung  dagegen 
von  größter  Vielfalt.  Und  wie  die  Spanier,  aber  auch  wie  Shakespeare 
und  andrerseits  Grillparzer  und  Raimund  weiß  Werfel,  daß  das 
Herzblut  des  Theaters  Unterhaltung  ist  und  daß  die  theatralische 
Wirkung  nicht  auf  den  aristotelischen  Begriffen  französischer  oder 
Lcssingischer  Ableitung  fußt,  sondern  auf  der  Eigengesetzlichkeit  der 
Bühne,  die  weder  moralische  noch  irgend  eine  andere  Anstalt  ist, 
sondern  immer  wieder  vor  allem  Schau-Spiel.  Schon  der  Zweiund- 
zwanzigjährige  scrcibt  in  seinem  Essay  Die  Bühne  von  Hellerau:  “Das 
Theater  is  der  Ort,  wo  alle  einander  wechselseitig  dienen,  Schauspieler 
Zuschauer,  Licht  und  Dichter,  Musik  und  Zufall,  um  besessen  das 
Ganze  zu  bilden,  das  wir  Wirkung  nennen  und  Effekt.  (Nur  ganz  plane 
Moralisten  wissen  nicht,  daß  der  Effekt  eins  der  höchsten  irdischen 
Dinge  ist  und  der  älteste  Sohn  der  Intensität.)”  In  der  ob  zitierten 
Spiegelmensch-Dramaturgie  legt  der  Dichter  die  drei  Grundgesetze  der 
Bühne  fest,  nämlich: 

I.  Das  der  vielfachen  und  reichen  Situation 

II.  Das  der  hinreißenden  schauspielerischen  Aufgabe 

III.  Das  der  moussierenden  Theatergeste  und  -spräche. 
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Und  weiter;  “Der  Dramatiker  muß  dem  Zuschauerraum  geheim¬ 
nisvoll  schmeicheln.  Er  muß  das  Bewußtsein  der  Menschen  jenseits 
des  Souffleurkastens  gottähnlicher  machen,  als  das  der  Puppen  diesseits 
von  ihm.  Er  roll  nicht  nur  die  Szene  dichten,  sondern  auch  das 
Publikum,  denn  Schiller  und  die  Theaterrhetoren  haben  unrecht,  die 
Bühne  hat  mit  Ethik  nichts  zu  tun,  sic  ist  Verführung  —  bestenfalls 
zum  Guten.” 

Aus  dieser  metaphysisch  verwurzelten  Autochthonik  der  Bühne 
ergeben  sich  für  Werfel  Folgerungen,  die  seinem  dramatischen  Schaffen 
die  eigene  Note  gegeben  haben  und  nicht  ohne  Einfluß  auf  seine 
und  unsere  Zeit  geblieben  sind.  Wie  schon  im  expressionistischen 
Drama  löst  sich  hier  im  großen  und  ganzen  die  dramatische  Aktenstruk¬ 
tur  auf,  eigentlich  schon  dort,  wo  sic  noch  beibehaltcn  ist,  wie  im 
Bocksgesang.  Es  ergibt  sich  statt  dessen  vom  architektonischen  Stand¬ 
punkt  aus  gesehen  eher  eine  Un-Form,  die  aber  ihrer  eigenen  musikali¬ 
schen  Tektonik  entwächst.  Trotz  Werfels  immer  von  neuem  unter¬ 
strichenen  Hingabe  an  den  Realismus,  kann  sich  der  Leser  nicht  mit 
irgend  einer  hergebrachten  Definition  des  Begriffes  abfinden,  schon 
gar  nicht  mit  der  dem  Naturalisten  von  Zola  und  Ibsen  her  geläufigen, 
weniger  noch  mit  der  “Neuen  Sachlichkeit”;  am  ehesten  wird  hier 
vielleicht  noch  gelegentlich  bei  aller  sonstigen  Gegensätzlichkeit  die 
Realistik  eines  Brechtschen  epischen  Theaters  vorweggenommen, 
allerdings  ganz  ohne  seine  lähmende  Didaktik.  In  der  Anmerkung  zu 
dem  Drama  Juarez  und  Maximilian  steht  folgendes  dazu:  “Allerdings 
schreibt  die  epische  Natur  der  Geschichte,  wenn  sie  nicht  vergewaltigt 
werden  soll,  eine  bestimmte  Folge  von  Ereignissen  vor,  die  oft  genug 
dem  unerbittlichen  Gesetz  der  Tragödie  zuwiderlaufen.  Von  altersher 
aber  ist  die  dramatische  Historie  eine  bewußte  Form,  die  den  Konflikt 
zwischen  Drama  und  Epos  versöhnen  will.”  Man  denke  z.  B.  an  das 
Drama  Das  Reich  Gottes  in  Böhmen  mit  seiner  abwechselnden  Haupt- 
und  Vorbühne,  die  letztere  fast  immer  eine  Landstraße  darstellend 
(in  einer  Urfassung  des  Dramas  erscheinen  sogar  Theaterdiener  mit 
Wegweisern!)  oder  die  erschütternde  Pantomime  vor  dem  fünften 
Bild.  Im  selben  Stück  bedient  sich  Werfel  der  Triptychform  der 
Simultanbühne,  nicht  nur,  um  denselben  historischen  Raum,  hier  das 
Konzil  zu  Basel,  im  Nebeneinander  darzustellen,  sondern  auch  um 
gegen  Ende  die  örtlich  weit  von  einander  getrennten  Gestalten  des 
Kardinals  und  des  Prokop  gleichzeitig  erscheinen  zu  lassen  und  so  den 
Kampf  um  die  Bruderseele  plastisch  zu  veranschaulichen:  “Zwei 
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Lichtkegel.  Im  rechten:  Hohes  olTenes  Fenster.  Davor  Julian.  Im 
linken:  Ein  Bett.  Darauf  der  kranke  Propok.  Langsames  schweres 
Tacken  eines  unsichtbaren  Pendels."  —  Mit  dieser  äußerst  charak¬ 
teristischen  Bühnenanweisung  sind  wir  eigentlich  schon  bei  seinem 
Meta-Realismus  angelangt,  d.  h.  einem  Realismus,  in  dem  die 
Wirklichkeit  kristallen  ist,  so  daß  der  Eingeweihte  sowohl  durch  sie 
hindurchschauen,  sic  durchschauen,  wie  auch  ihre  prismatische 
Brechung  in  sich  aufnehmen  kann.  Die  Vordergründigkeit  der  Bühnen- 
handlung  (aber  auch  die  der  Prosa)  ist  da,  um  zu  faszinieren,  um 
abzulenken,  um  in  die  Irre  zu  führen,  um  zu  obfuszieren,  um,  in 
einem  Wort,  ironisch  zu  werden;  denn  das  Geheimnis,  das  aus- 
geplaudcrt  wird,  ist  kein  Geheimnis  mehr,  und  es  pfeifen  es  die  Spatzen 
vom  Dach.  —  Doch  so  leicht  macht  einem  weder  Gott  noch  der 
Dichter  das  Leben.  Aus  diesem  ernsten  Spieltrieb,  dem  Theaterzauber 
seines  barocken  üsterreichertums  ungehemmt  die  Zügel  schießen  zu 
lassen,  erklären  sich  die  häufigen  szenischen  Übertreibungen  seiner 
früheren  Dramen,  wie  Spiegelmensch  oder  Schneeiger,  als  auch  die 
seines  letzten  Bühnenwerkes.  Jacobowsky  und  der  Oberst.  An  Shake- 
spearesches  Lustspiel  gemahnen  die  Prager  Bürger  Ach  und  Ichgereut, 
oder  die  unaufhaltsam  redselige  Drahomira,  und  Rosenberg  ist  nicht 
umsonst  der  Namesvetter  des  Zawisch  in  Grillparzers  Ottokar-Drama 
(alle  im  Reich  Gottes  in  Böhmen).  Handlungen  ballen  sich  an  einem 
strategischen  Ort  zusammen,  wie  im  spanischen  Drama  oder  wieder 
bei  Grillparzer,  so  z.  B.  in  der  Szene  auf  der  Richtstätte  im  Pauluswerk, 
wo  fast  jede  dort  erscheinende  Gestalt  in  einem  schicksalhaften  Gegen¬ 
wärtigsein  am  kritischen  Zeitpunkt  wie  zu  einer  göttlichen  Revue 
auftritt.  Ähnlich  in  der  Hafenschenke  des  Jacobowsky-Spiels,  dieser 
“Komödie  einer  Tragödie”,  wo  mitten  in  der  grauenhaften  Realität 
der  Flucht  vor  den  anrückenden  Deutschen  sogar  ein  heiliger  Fran¬ 
ziskus  und  der  ewige  Jude  auf  einem  Doppelzweirad  angefahren 
kommen.  Gerade  dieses  letzte  vom  Dichter  unter  seelischen  Qualen 
vollendete  dramatische  Werk  ist  ein  hervorragendes  Beispiel  Werfel¬ 
scher  metarealistischcr  Kunst,  die  versteckteste  Allegorie,  das 
gelungenste  Mysterienspiel  der  Gegenwart,  in  dem,  ähnlich  wie  im 
Paulusdrama  aber  mit  ganz  anderen  Vorzeichen  und  bewußter 
Hinterslichtführung  des  Zuschauers,  die  kosmische  Tragödie  von  der 
Mission  des  Christen  und  des  Juden  entrollt  wird.  Bis  in  die  Namen¬ 
gebung  der  Gestalten  geht  hier  des  Dichters  leises  symbolisches 
Zuwinken.  Die  Bühnenanweisungen,  die  gerade  hier  zu  einem  höchst 
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raffinierten  Kunstmittel  sich  entwickelt  haben,  deuten  geheimnisvoll 
ein  großes  mystisches  Geschehen  an  und  versetzen  den  Zuschauer  in 
die  schicksalsgepferchte  letzte  Minute  vor  dem  Jüngsten  Gericht.  — 
Magisches  Theater. 

Immer  ist  es  schon  bei  Werfel  da.  — 

Gerade  die  Erstlingsarbeitcn,  die  frainnentarischen  und  die  fertigen, 
sprudeln  Magie  des  Theaters.  Das  Fragment  Der  Berg  des  Beginns, 
Festkantate  mit  Szene  und  Tanz,  das  “Romantische  Drama”  Der 
Besuch  aus  dem  Elysium,  das  “Zauberspiel”  Die  Mittagsgöttin,  sich 
selbst  übersrhlagend  in  der  “Magi.schen  Trilogie”  Spiegelmensch,  oder 
dem  bedrückenden  und  doch  hofTnungsvollen.  herrlichen  Bocksgesang. 
Das  primär-formgebendc  musikalische  Grunderlebnis,  das  dem  Ken¬ 
ner  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmanns,  Kleists,  Grillparzers  u.  a.  geläufig  ist, 
verblüfft  aucli  bei  Werfel.  Die  erste  Idee  zum  S piegelmensch  erscheint 
in  der  Form  eines  Balletts,  bei  einer  Schweizer  Aufführung  der 
Troerinnen  fühlt  er  das  Opemhafte  des  Stückes  und  im  Weg  der 
Verheißung  vereinigen  sich  Text,  Pantomime,  Szene,  Tanz  (und  Max 
Reinhardt)  mit  der  Musik  Kurt  Weills  zu  einem  veritablen  Pageant. 
Magie,  Zauber,  Theater,  Gaukelspiel,  Hingerissenheit,  Oper,  Musik! 
Aus  diesen  Welten  ersteht  Werfelsches  Drama  auf  der  Bühne.  Das 
Widervemünftige  und  eben  daher  Wahre  der  Oper!  Der  Dramatiker 
als  Librettist  der  Bühne!  (So  nennt  er  einmal  Schiller).  Dem  Knaben 
in  Prag  sind  die  italienischen  stagiom  das  aufwühlendste  Erlebnis; 
Verdi  bleibt  ihm  bis  ans  Lebensende  der  himmlische  Sänger,  der 
Erlöser  der  menschlichen  Stimme.  Für  drei  seiner  Opern  übersetzt 
und  bearbeitet  er  die  Libretti  neu  und  leitet  damit  Verdis  triumphale 
Renaissance  ein. 

Die  Musikbesessenheit  des  Werfelschen  Werkes  wurzelt  zutiefst  in 
seiner  Sendung  des  ewigen  Gemahnens,  daß  Gott  ist.  Daraus  und 
daneben  fließt  die  Musik.  Bis  in  die  innerste  Struktur  seines  Werkes 
geht  sie ;  in  den  Duetten  der  Gegensatzpaare  z.  B.,  die  sich  zu  einer  neu¬ 
en,  aber  ihnen  ureigenen  und  nur  entfremdeten  Einheit  ergänzen,  zwei 
Stimmen  gleich,  die,  ihre  Wege  gehend,  in  einer  höheren  Harmonie 
ineinander  strömen;  so  im  Paulusdrama  die  innerste,  schmerzlich 
selige  Zusammengehörigkeit  von  Gamaliel  und  Paulus,  und  Paulus 
und  Chanan;  oder  auch  Juarez  und  Maximilian,  Jacobowsky  und 
Stjerbinsky,  Julian  und  Prokop.  Immer  wieder  auch  das  polyphone 
Zusammentönen  im  Ensemble,  wie  z.  B.  auf  der  Richstätte  im  Reich 
Gottes  in  Böhmen,  oder  in  der  einzigartig  musikalisch  konzipierten 
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Einkleidungsszenc  des  Hohrpricsten  im  Tempel  am  Vorabend  des 
Bußetages,  in  der  sich  Werfel  sogar  musikalischer  Zeichen  im  Text 
bedient;  auf  die  zahllosen  Beispiele  musikalischer  Begleitung 
dramatischer  Vorgänge  soll  hier  nur  im  Vorübergehen  hingewiesen 
werden.  —  Immer  wieder  ist  es  aber  barock-österreichische  Theater¬ 
freude,  der  Rausch  der  großen  Situation,  die  überwältigende  Szene, 
das  Sinn-  und  Perspektiven-Verrückende  des  totalen  Bühnenerleb¬ 
nisses,  dem  Werfel,  der  Dramatiker,  genießerisch  und  genußspendend 
erliegt. 

Daß  der  Stoff  eines  metaphysisch  verpflichteten  Dichters  beschränkt 
ist,  wurde  bereits  angedeutet.  Werfel  verzeichnet  sogar  einmal  die 
Belange:  “Die  mystischen  Grundtatsachen  des  Geisterreiches: 
Weltschöpfung,  Sündenfall,  Inkarnation,  Auferstehung,  usw.”  In  der 
recht  schwierigen  Kosmogonie  und  E.schatologie  Werfels,  auf  deren 
Einzelheiten  einzugehen  hier  nicht  der  gegebene  Ort  ist,  fällt  als  der 
vielleicht  durchgehendste  Wesenszug  die  Auflehnung  auf.  Schon  in 
der  frühen  Lyrik  des  suchenden  Jünglings  spielt  Lucifer  eine  sehr 
bedeutende  Rolle,  doch  wird  er  nicht  als  dcr^Teufel  aufgefaßt,  sondern 
als  der  prometheische  gefallene  Engel,  der  ungeduldige  Mitleidende, 
dem  Gottes  Dauer  unbegreiflich  lang  und  fern  ist.  Der  luciferische 
Protest  gegen  die  Welt  Gottvaters,  gegen  die  Welt  der  Väter,  ist  der 
Lebcnsaiem  der  frühen  Prosa  Nicht  der  Mörder,  der  Ermordete  ist 
schuldig,  er  wird  zum  Symbol  des  seit  dem  Sündenfall  unausrottbaren 
Bösen  in  der  tragodia,  dem  Bocksgesang  und  dem  um  die  Zukunft 
wissenden  Schweiger;  er  führt  zu  Vatermord  und  der  unverzeihlichsten 
aller  Sünden,  der  gegen  den  eigenen  Samen,  gegen  die  Zukunft,  gegen 
das  messianische  Versprechen  im  Spiegelmensch.  Auflehnende  Anklage 
gegen  die  widersinnige  Ordnung  der  Männerwelt  ist  das  Martyrium 
der  Troerinnen. 

Widersinnige  Ordnung,  die  Ordnung  auch,  die  wider  den 
Menschensinn  geht,  kann  in  des  Menschen  begrenzter  Sicht  Chaos 
sein,  in  das  er,  sich  eines  Erlösers  Sendung  zuschmeichelnd,  seine 
eigene  Ordnung  zu  bri.igen,  berufen  zu  sein  vermeint,  um  nur  immer 
von  neuem  an  der  ihm  ewig  unfaßbar  bleibenden  Ordnung,  die  kaum 
sein  Rütteln  verspürt,  zu  zerschellen.  Das  ist  das  tragische  Los  des 
gutmeinenden  Habsburgers  Maximilian  von  Mexico,  dieser  rührenden 
Gestalt  des  selbsternannten  Erlösertums;  das  auch  das  Ende  des 
trutzigen  Böhmenführers  Prokop,  des  Gotteskämpfers.  Nur  in  einer 
Märchendichtung  wie  Jacobowsky  und  der  Oberst  kann  der  Heiden- 
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Christ  Stjerbinsky  trotz  seiner  Formgläubigkeit  den  Weg  des  echten 
Glaubens  ahnen,  den  er  mit  Jacobovvsky,  d.  h.  dem  Sohne  Jacobs, 
b<-tretcn  wird.  Von  ihnen  allen  gilt  aber  des  Kardinals  Gebet  am 
Ende  des  Dramas  vom  Reiche  Gottes  in  Böhmen:  "...  ich  liebe 
dieses  herbe  Volk  .  .  .  Wegen  seiner  Empörung  liebe  ich  es  .  .  .  Denn 
diese  Empörung,  auch  sie  ist  Sehnsucht  nach  Dir  .  . 

Empörung  nicht  nur  gegen  das  mächtige  Rom,  nicht  nur  gegen 
das  gottgegebene  Gesetz,  Auflehnung  gegen  das  messianische 
Mysterium  ist  das  Herz  des  Dramas  Paulus  unter  den  Juden,  dem 
zwei  weitere  Teile,  Paulus  unter  den  Heiden  und  Paulus  und  Cäsar 
als  Trilogie  des  jüdisch-christlichen  Mysteriums  hätten  folgen  sollen. 
Unverständlich  ist  es  dem  streng  wortgläubigen  Juden,  daß  Gott 
sein  eigenes  Werk,  sein  eigenes  Haus  preisgeben,  daß  er  das  Heiligste, 
sein  Wort,  aufheben  wollte.  Unfaßbar  der  Verrat  Sauls  an  der 
religiösen  Sache  und  der  nationalen  Erweckung.  Der  fanatische 
Chauvinist  Chanan,  der  Saul  liebt,  stürzt  Land  und  Volk  in  Römemot 
und  erhängt  sich,  weil  er  in  seiner  Auflehnung  gegen  die  Ordnung 
Sauls  letzte  demütige  und  zielsichere  Auflehnung  nicht  mehr  begreifen 
kann.  Den  Rabbinern  ist  Sauls  Bekehrung  zu  Paul  verdammens- 
werteste  Ketzerei.  Sogar  die  Jesustreuen,  Jacobus  und  Petrus,  ver¬ 
werfen  Pauli  Auflehnung  gegen  die  Exklusivität  des  Judenchristentums. 
Gamaliel  ist  der  einzige,  dem  di^  Tragsveite  der  paulinischen  Erhellung 
aufgeht;  er  segnet  den  Lieblingsschüler,  der  sich  von  ihm  wenden 
muß,  und  stirbt.  —  Der  Sündenbexrk  ist  in  den  Tempel  zurückgekehrt, 
der  Anti-Messias  ist  erschienen.  —  Das  Gesetz  ist  aufgehoben.  —  Ein 
neues  Zeitalter  der  Erfüllung  der  göttlichen  Liebe  hat  eingesetzt.  Das 
Gottesangebot  des  Messias  an  die  Juden  ist  abgelehnt  worden.  Sie 
treten  damit  in  eine  neue  Ordnung,  eine  neue  Mission.  Das  Wort 
Gottes  aus  Pauli  Mund  ergeht  an  die  Heiden.  — 

Mysterium,  Bewährungsprobe,  Verfall,  das  Licht  der  Parusia  — 
das  sind  die  Belange  im  Drama  Paulus  unter  den  Juden,  dem  Schau- 
Spiel. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 


MOTIVE  DER  SEEFAHRT  BEIM  JUNGEN  GOETHE 
Detlev  W.  Schumann 


Es  ist  kaum  verwunderlich,  daß  der  Goethe  der  Sturm-und-Drang- 
Periode  in  seiner  Bildsprache  immer  wieder  Gleichnisse  aus  den 
verschiedenen  Arten  menschlicher  Fortbewegung  verwendet.  Als  erstes 
Beispiel  wird  einem  vielleicht  die  Ode  “An  Schwager  Kronos“  einfallen, 
mit  ihrem  durchgeführten  S)-mbol  der  Postkutsche,  die  “rasch  ins 
Leben  hinein”  führt,  mühsam  mit  cratmendem  Schritt  die  Kammhöhe 
erklimmt  und  nach  kurzem  Verweilen  dann  in  schallendem  Trab  zum 
Orkus  hinabrasscit. 

Besondere  Beachtung  gebührt  einem  Brief  Goethes  an  Herder  vom 
Juli  1772  (aus  Wetzlar).  Da  heißt  es: 

Noch  immer  auf  der  Woge  mit  meinem  kleinen  Kahn,  und  wenn  die 
Sterne  sich  verstecken,  schweb’  ich  so  in  der  Hand  des  Schicksals  hin, 
und  Muth  und  Hoffnung  und  Furcht  und  Ruh  wechseln  in  meiner 
Druxt.  .  .  .  Auch  hat  mir  endlich  der  gute  Geist  den  Grund  meines 
spochtischen  We.sens  entdeckt.  Ueber  den  Worten  Pindars  ejrikratrin 
dynaxthai  ist  mir’s  aufge^'jangen.  W’enn  du  kühn  im  Wagen  stehst,  und 
vier  neue  Pferde  wild  unordentlich  sich  an  dienen  Zügeln  bäumen, 
du  ihre  Kraft  lenkst,  den  austretenden  herbei)  den  aufbäumenden  hinab¬ 
peitschest,  und  jagst  und  lenkst,  und  wendest,  peitschest,  hältst,  und 
wieder  ausjagst,  bis  alle  sechzehn  Füße  in  einem  Takt  ans  Ziel  tragen — 
das  ist  Meisterschaft,  epikratein,  Virtuosität.  Wenn  ich  nun  aber  überall 
herumspaziert  bin,  überall  nur  dreingeguckt  habe,  nirgends  zugegriffen. 
(WA/B,  11,  15  ff.)> 

Hier  finden  wir  drei  Formen  der  Bewegung,  ausgedrückt  durch 
“Kahn,”  “Wagen,”  “herumspaziert.”  Das  erste  Bild  —  auf  dem 
Wasser  schwebt  Goethe  in  der  Hand  des  Schicksals  hin  —  weist 
deutlich  auf  ein  Bewußtsein  Schlechthinniger  Abhängigkeit.  Das 
Verhältnis  zur  übei^eordneten  Macht  ist  dabei  ambivalent,  aber 
bemerkenswerterweise  sind  von  den  drei  “wechselnden”  emotionalen 
Reaktionen  ihr  gegenüber  tatsächlich  drei  (“Muth  und  Hoffnung 

*  Die  folgenden  Abkürzungen  werden  verwandt:  WA/W  =  Weimarer 
Ausgabe,  Werke;  WA/B  =  Weimarer  Ausgabe,  Briefe;  DjG  =  Morris, 
Der  junge  Goethe;  AA  (mit  folgendem  Einzeltitel)  =  Werke  Goethes, 
hg.  v.  d.  Deutschen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin  unter  Lei¬ 
tung  von  Emst  Grumach  (die  neuste  kritische  Ausgabe);  AA/Jw  = 
Jugendwerke  in  der  Akademie-Ausgabe.  — Die  griechischen  Wörter 
(=“ob3iegen  können”  —  “Obsiegen”)  schreibt  Goethe  mit  griechischen 
Lettern. 
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.  .  .  Ruh”)  positiv,  und  nur  cine  (“Furcht”)  ist  negativ.  Im  zweiten 
Bild  dann  ein  dynamischer  Aktivismus  von  höchster  Intensität:  der 
“obsiegende”  Wagenlenker  beherrscht  die  Kraft  seiner  ungebärdigen 
jungen  Pferde  so,  daß  sie,  gebändigt  und  “in  einem  Takt,”  ihn  ans 
Ziel  bringen.  Im  Gegensatz  zu  diesem  Bild  genialischer  Kraft  steht  dann 
endlich  das  dritte,  das  des  dilettantischen,  ziel*  und  spannungslosen 
Spaziergängers. 

Ein  kurzer  Exkurs  Ober  die  zw’ci  nicht-nautischen  Bilder  sei  erlaubt. 
Das  des  Wagenlenkers  greift  Goethe  später  im  Egmont  wieder  auf; 
und  von  so  zentraler  Bedeutung  ist  es  für  ihn,  daß  er  als  Greis,  sich 
selbst  zitierend,  die  Stelle  am  Schluß  von  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit 
wiederholt:  “Kind!  Kind!  nicht  weiter!  Wie  von  unsichtbaren  Geistern 
gepeitscht  gehen  die  Sonnenpferde  der  Zeit  mit  unsers  Schicksals 
leichtem  Wagen  durch,  und  uns  bleibt  nichts  als  mutig  gefaßt  die 
Zügel  zu  erhalten,  und  bald  rechts,  bald  lincks  vom  Steine  hier,  vom 
Sturze  da  die  Räder  weg  zu  Icncken.  Wohin  es  geht,  wer  weiß  cs? 
Erinnert  er  sich  kaum  woher  er  kam”  {AAlEgmont,  S.  60).  Gerade 
die  Ähnlichkeit  der  bildlichen  Vorstellung  läßt  die  innere  Verschieden¬ 
heit  der  zwei  Aussagen  hervortreten:  der  ältere,  reifere,  resigniertere 
Dichter  spricht  nicht  mehr  von  einem  Wagenlenker,  der  die  Rosse  nach 
seinem  Willen  zsvingt  —  vielmehr:  sie  sind  mit  ihm  durchgegangen. 
Doch  besteht  innerhalb  der  Notwendigkeit  eine  beschränkte  Freiheit: 
der  Endpunkt  der  Fahrt  zwar  ist  nicht  selbstgewählt,  ja  nicht  einmal 
bekannt;  aber  trotz  der  unausweichlichen  Gesamtrichtung  gibt  es  von 
Augenblick  zu  Augenblick  die  Möglichkeit  sinnvollen,  bewahrenden 
Handelns. 

Auch  das  Symbol  des  Spaziergangs  erscheint  mehrfach  bei  Goethe. 
Im  Aufsatz  “Von  deutscher  Baukunst”  vergleicht  er  seine  anakreon- 
tische  Dichtung  mit  allerhand  hübschen,  aber  vergänglichen  und  sub¬ 
stanzlosen  Blumen,  Blättern,  Gräsern  u.s.w.,  die  er  “auf  dem  Spazier¬ 
gang  durch  unbedeutende  Gegenden,  kalt  zu  fscinem]  Zeitvertreib 
botanisirend  eingesammelt”  habe  und  nun  Erwin  von  Steinbach  zu 
Ehren  “der  Vcr\vesung  weihe”  {AAlJw,  III,  84).  Stärker  noch  ist  der 
negative  Akzent,  wenn  er  in  der  Rede  “Zum  Schäkespears  Tag”  von 
denen  spricht,  die  “ihr  Schatten  Leben  zwischen  Myrten  und  Lorbeer¬ 
gebüschen  verschlrndrrn  und  vergähnen  {AA/Jw,  III,  79;  Kursiv 
druck  von  mir)  —  auch  dies  wieder  ein  Verdammungsurteil  über 
die  Anakreontik.  Andrerseits  vergleicht  Goethe  einige  Jahre  später 
die  eigene  Ruhe-  und  Friedlosigkeit  neidvoll  mit  der  geborgenen 
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Seligkeit  "verklärte  [rj  Spaziergänger,  die  mit  zufriedener  Anständiger 
Vollendung  ieden  Abend  den  Suub  von  ihren  Schuhen  schlagen” 
(an  Auguste  Stolberg,  3.  August  1775;  WA/D,  II,  275).  Es  ist  offen¬ 
kundig,  daß  dies  Motiv  dann  später  im  Faust  der  Szene  “Vor  dem 
Tor”  zugrunde  liegt 

Es  ergibt  sich  also  eine  eigeiiiümliche  Kontinuität  in  den  symboli¬ 
schen  Motiven,  eine  Kontinuität,  die  gerade  durch  subtile  Differen¬ 
zierung  besondere  Bedeutsamkeit  erhalten  kann.*  Und  nun  wenden 
wir  uns  zurück  zu  unserem  nautischen  Bild,  das  ja  in  jenem  Brief  an 
Herder  vorn  Sommer  1772  an  erster  Stelle  stand. 

Diese  S)mbolik  erfährt  bekanntlich  ihre  volle  Ausgestaltung  im 
Gedicht  “Seefahrt,”  dessen  Erstdruck  den  Vermerk  “den  Ilten  Sept. 
1776”  trägt,  das  also  etwa  zehn  Monate  nach  der  Ankunft  in  Weimar 
entstand.  Mehrfach  ist  darauf  hingewiesen  worden,  daß  der  hier 
(Tscheinendc  Motivkomplex  schon  in  den  vorangehenden  Jahren  eine 
Rolle  spielt.*  Doch  ist  das  Problem  meines  Wissens  nie  systematisch¬ 
genetisch  behandelt  worden.  Das  zu  tun,  ist  die  Aufgabe  des  gegen¬ 
wärtigen  kleinen  Aufsatzes.  Zu  diesem  Zweck  wurden  Goethes  Werke 
und  ganz  besonders  seine  Briefe  bis  zum  Ende  der  zweiten  Reise  nach 
der  Schweiz  (Januar  1780)  durchgearbeitet.  Ich  führe  im  folgenden 
oie  Stellen,  wo  unser  Syrnlx)!  eine  Rolle  spielt,  vollzählig  an,  selbst  auf 
die  Gefahr  hin,  der  Pedanterie  beschuldigt  zu  werden.  Es  leuchtet 
v.’ohl  von  vornherein  ein,  daß  unser  Motiv  mit  dem  Lebensgefühl  der 
Sturm-und-Drang-Jahre  Goethes  verknüpft  ist;  und  so  verdient  auch 
das  quantitative  Element,  das  der  reinen  Häufigkeit,  Beachtung.  Im 
übrigen  sei  schon  hier  darauf  hingewiesen,  daß  Herders  Berichte  über 
seine  Seefahrt,  seine  Seefahrten,  in  diesem  Zusammenhang  von 

2  Noch  ein  Beispiel  für  die  Kontinuität  eines  Bildmotivs  sei  angeführt. 
Aus  Straßburg  schreibt  Goethe — ironischenveise,  unmittelbar  nachdem 
er  Friederike  kennen  gelernt  hat — an  eine  Freundin  (Katharina  Fabri- 
cius?) :  “Genung  mein  ietziges  Leben  ist  vollkommen  wie  eine  Schlitten¬ 
fahrt,  prächtig  und  künglend,  aber  eben  so  wenig  fürs  Herz,  als  es  für 
Augen  und  Ohren  viel  ist”  (14.  Oktober  1770;  WA/B,  I,  2-50).  Und  im 
zweiten  erhaltenen  Brief  aus  Weimar  (an  Johanna  Fahlmer)  heißt  es: 
“Lieb  Täntgen!  Wie  eine  Schlittenfahrt  geht  mein  Leben,  rasch  weg 
und  klingelnd  und  promenirend  auf  und  ab”  (22.  November  1775; 
WA/B,  III,  1).  Das  Erstaunliche  ist  in  diesem  Fall  die  wesentliche,  z.  T. 
fast  wörtliche  Identität  der  beiden  Äußerungen,  die  durch  fünf  Jahre 
von  einander  getrennt  sind;  Differenzierung  fehlt. 

*  So  neuerdings  von  Hans  M.  Wolff  in  Goethes  Weg  zur  Humanität 
(Bern,  1951;  S.  9G,  191)  und  von  Heinz  Moenkemeyer  in  Erscheinungs¬ 
formen  der  Sorge  bei  Goethe  (Gießen,  1954;  S.  16). 
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Bedeutung  sein  dürften;  wir  kommen  auf  den  Punkt  später  zurück. 

Zum  erstenmal  nämlich  gebraucht  Goethe  ein  Bild  aus  dem  Bereich 
der  “Seefahrt,”  so  scheint  es,  im  Eingang  des  “Baukunst”-Aufsatzes, 
in  einem  Abschnitt  also,  welcher  der  späteren  Straßburg-Sesenheimer 
2^it  angehört:  mit  deutlicher  Anspielung  auf  die  erst  kürzlich  über* 
standenc  Krankheit  von  1768/69  erklärt  er,  daß  er  sein  “geflicktes 
Schiffchen  wieder  auf  den  Ocean  wage,  wahrscheinlicher  dem  Tod 
als  dem  Gewinnst  entgegen  {AAlJw,  III,  84).  Noch  fehlt  ein  hero¬ 
ischer  Ton,  ein  trotziger  amor  fall. 

Aber  im  Urgötz  (Ende  1771)  erscheinen  dann  nautische  Bilder 
schon  in  gesteigerter,  intensivierter  Form.  Weislingen  droht:  “Wehe 
dir  Gottfried!  .  .  .  Und  nun,  gleich  entfesselten  Winden  über  das 
ruhende  Meer!  du  sollst  an  die  Felsen  Schiff,  und  von  da  in  Abgrund, 
und  wenn  ich  mir  die  Backen  drüber  zersprengen  sollte”  {AA/Götz, 
S.  112  f.).  Wenn  Weislingen  das  Symbol  hier  auf  seinen  verratenen 
Freund  anwendet  (er  selbst  ist  der  treibende  Wind),  bezieht  Adelheid 
es  später  auf  das  eigene  Schicksal.  Sie  ist  entschlossen,  Franz  ihrer 
Leidenschaft  für  Sickingen  zu  opfern:  “Ich  habe  mich  hoch  ins  Meer 
gewagt,  und  der  Sturm  fängt  an  fürchterlich  zu  brausen.  Zurück  ist 
kein  Weeg!  Weh  weh!  Ich  muss  eines  den  Wellen  preis  geben  um  das 
andre  zu  retten”  {AA/Götz,  S.  269).* 

In  Wetzlar  fühlt  Goethe  sich  anfangs  “verschlagen  /  unter 
schauernden  Himmels  /  öde  Gestade”  (“Elisium  /  an  Uranien” 
\D}G,  II,  300] ;  nach  WA/W,  IV,  189  vom  Mai  1772).  Das  ist  matt 
in  Stimmung  wie  Ausdruck.  Bald  aber,  im  Juli,  folgt  dann  der  bedeu¬ 
tende,  ja  gewaltige  Brief  an  Herder,  den  wir  eingangs  besprochen 
haben. 

Einige  —  im  allgemeinen  nicht  allzu  bedeutende  —  Stellen  ent¬ 
stammen  dem  Jahre  1773.  An  Kestner  schreibt  der  Dichter  am  15. 
März:  “Adieu,  wies  mit  euch  ietzt  kracht  nach  Weise  des  landenden 
Kahns  so  stürmts  und  krachts  in  der  Flotte  in  der  ich  diene.  Mein 
eigen  Schiff  kümmert  mich  am  wenigsten.  Gegen  das  Frühjahr  und 
Sommer  hangen  mancherley  Schicksaale  über  meine  liebsten  {WA/B, 
II,  70) .  Das  Bild  vom  landenden  Kahn  bezieht  sich  auf  Kestners  und 
Lottes  bevorstehende  Hochzeit  (4.  April),  und  der  Hinweis  auf  die 

*  Als  Stelle  von  peripherischer  Bedeutung  ließen  sich  noch  anführen 
Weislingens  Worte:  “Hat  Ew.  Maj[estät]  Wort  nicht  den  Sturm  gelegt, 
und  die  Tiefe  des  Meers  beruhigt,  nur  kleine  ohnmächtige  Winde  erschüt¬ 
tern  muthwillig  die  Oberfläche  der  Wellen”  (S.  129).  Merkwürdiger¬ 
weise  fehlen  alle  diese  Steilen  in  der  endgültigen  Fassung  von  1773. 
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zu  erwartenden  “manchcricy  Schicksaalc"  betrifft  künftige  Ereignisse 
in  Damuudt  und  in  der  eigenen  Familie,  die  zu  Goethes  Verein* 
samung  führen  werden.*  In  einem  Krief  vom  April  (auch  an  Kestner) 
heißt  cs  dann:  “Ich  wandre  in  Wüsten  da  kein  Wasser  ist  ...  . 
Und  euer  Schiff  doch  mit  bunten  flaggen  und  Jauchzen  zuerst  im 
Hafen  freut  mich”  (lyA/B,  II,  75).  Leise  erinnern  die  “flaggen” 
(sic)  an  die  Verse  in  “Mahomets  Gesang,”  wo  über  dem  gewaltigen 
Strom  “uusend  Flaggen  durch  die  Lüfte”  wehen.  Und  klingt  nicht 
mit  “Jauchzen”  schon  ein  Motiv  aus  der  zentralen  Dichtung  dieses 
ganzen  Bereichs,  eben  “Seefahrt,”  an?  (Da  allerdings  gehört  es  [“dem 
Schlaf  entjauchzt  uns  der  Matrose”  —  “Jauchzen  an  dem  Ufer  alle 
Freunde”]  zur  Abreise,  nicht  zur  Ankunft.)  Mit  geringerer  Intensität 
wird  das  Bild  des  Einlaufens  in  den  Hafen  etwas  später  auf  Cornelia 
angewandt:  “Meine  Schwester  bt  glücklich  angelandet,  und  bald 
eingerichtet”  (23.  November;  WAID,  II,  125). 

Im  Jahre  1774  finden  wir  zunächst  ein  ziemlich  ausgeführtes,  aber 
nicht  sonderlich  originelles  Bild,  wenn  Clavigo  zu  seiner  treulos  ver¬ 
lassenen  Verlobten,  der  er  sich  jetzt  von  neuem  nähert,  sagt: 

Wollten  Sie  einen  Freund,  einen  Geliebten,  den  Sic  nach  einer  gefähr¬ 
lichen  unglücklichen  Seereise  lange  für  verlohren  geachtet,  nicht  wieder 
an  Ihren  Busen  nehmen,  wenn  er  unvermuthet  wiederkäme,  und  sein 
gerettetes  Leben  zu  Ihren  Füssen  legte?  Und  bin  ich  wenig^er  auf  einem 
stürmischen  Meere  diese  Zeit  geschwebet,  sind  unsere  Leidenschaften, 
mit  denen  wir  im  ewigen  Streit  leben,  nicht  schröcklicher  und  unbezwing- 
licher,  als  jene  Wellen,  die  den  Unglücklichen  fern  von  seinem  Vater¬ 
lande  verschlagen?  (Akt  III;  AA/Jw,  II,  48). 

In  der  Zeit  unmittelbar  nach  der  Rheinreise  schreibt  Goethe  an 
Betty  Jacobi  voll  Glücks  über  die  Begegnung  und  die  plötzlich  auf- 
wallende  Freundschaft  mit  ihrem  Gatten  Fritz:  “Die  gesperrte  Schif¬ 
farth  geöffnet,  handcl  und  Wandel  im  Flor  . . .”  (WA JE,  II,  180).  Und 
um  dieselbe  Zeit  taucht  mit  jener  eigentümlichen  Kontinuität,  die 
wir  schon  beobachtet  haben,  ein  frühes  Motiv  der  Straßburger  Zeit 
wieder  auf,  wenn  es  in  einem  Brief  an  Lavater  heißt:  “Ich  habe  mein 

» Man  vergleiche  folgende  Stellen  aus  Briefen  an  Kestner:  “Diesen 
Sommer  geht  alles.  Merck  mit  dem  Hofe  nach  Berlin,  sein  Weib  in  die 
Schweiz,  meine  Schwester,  die  Flachslan^f,  ihr,  alles.  Und  ich  binn 
allein”  (21.  April;  WA/B,  II,  82  f.). — ^“In  Jl4  Tagen  sind  wir  all  ausein¬ 
ander  .  .  .”  (25.  April;  WA/B,  II,  83).  Merck  ging  bekanntlich  nicht 
nur  nach  Berlin,  sondern  weiter  nach  Rußland.  Herder  und  Caroline 
heirateten  am  2.  Mai,  Cornelia  und  Schlosser  am  1.  November. 
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Schifllcin  abcrmal  geflickt  und  wag’s  weiter.  Habe  gute  Tage  genossen 
in  Ems  u.  Coblenz”  (WA/B,  XXX,  5;  undatiert). 

Indem  wir  nun  zum  Jahre  1775  kommen,  zeigen  sich  dem  eindring¬ 
lich  betrachtenden  Auge  qualitative  Dillerenzierungen  von  eigentüm¬ 
licher  Bedeutsamkeit. 

Es  ist  pai  excellence  das  Jahr  der  Krise  in  Goethes  Leben.  Wenn 
er  auch  in  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  sagt,  nach  dem  Werther,  also 
1774,  habe  er  sich,  “wie  nach  einer  Gencralbeichle,  wieder  froh  und 
frei,  und  zu  einem  neuen  Leben  berechtigt”  gefühlt  {WA/W,  XXVIII, 
225),  so  bezeugen  doch  seine  Briefe  immer  wieder  den  höchsten  Grad 
von  Labilität:  “Hundertmal  wechsclt’s  mit  mir  den  Tag”  (3.  August; 
WA/D,  II,  274).  Die  Turbulenz  wird  dadurch  so  intensiv,  daß  die 
allgemeine  Krise  des  dynamischen  Emotionalismus  seiner  Jugend 
zusammenfällt  mit  der  spezifischen  Unrast,  die  dem  Verhältnis  zu 
Lili  entstammt.* 

Im  April  1775,  also  gerade  um  die  Zeit,  da  Demoiselle  Delph  die 
Verlobung  zwischen  ihm  und  Lili  stiftet,  schreibt  er,  recht  zuversicht¬ 
lich,  an  Johanna  Fahlmer:  “Noch  gehts  mit  mir  den  Strom  gefällig 
hinab  —  helfe  auch  wohl  mit  dem  Ruder  nach”  {WA/B,  II,  257). 
Aber  neben  dem  “gefällig”  übersehe  man  nicht  das  “noch,”  in  dem 
Ungewißheit  anklingt,  Ahnung  eines  möglichen  Umschwungs.  Auch 
dies  ist  hervorzuheben:  im  Bild  vom  gleitenden  Kahn  mit  nach- 
belfendem  (und  doch  wohl  auch  steuerndem!)  Ruder  ist  zum 
mindesten  angcdcutet  jene  Vorstellung  von  bedingter  Freiheit  inner¬ 
halb  schicksalhafter  Notwendigkeit,  die  uns  bereits  geläufig  ist 

Im  übrigen  ist  dieser  Brief  vielleicht  schon  in  Verbindung  zu 
bringen  mit  der  Tatsache,  daß  Goethe,  wie  er  am  17.  September  an 
Auguste  Stolberg  schreibt,  “die  Grille”  hat,  “selbst  fahren  zu  lernen”, 
und  auf  dem  Main  “selbst  auf  und  nieder”  rudert  oder  vielleicht 
auch  segelt  {WA/B,  II,  292).  Daß  das  Seefahrtsymbol  nicht  erst  aus 
dieser  “sportlichen”  Betätigung  erwachsen  ist,  geht  deutlich  aus  seiner 
Häufigkeit  vor  1775  hervor.  Könnte  etwa  umgekehrt  die  innere 
Beschäftigung  mit  dem  Motiv  das  Primäre  sein,  die  “Grille  selbst 
fahren  zu  lernen”  das  Sekundäre? 

In  diesem  sowohl  für  unsere  Betrachtung  wie  für  die  innere  Bio¬ 
graphie  des  jungen  Goethe  wahrhaft  zentralen  Brief  (14.-19.  Septem¬ 
ber)  heißt  es  weiterhin: 

®  Ich  erlaube  mir  den  Hinweis  auf  S.  247  f.  in  meiner  Veröffentlichung 
“Briefe  aus  Auguste  Stolbcrgs  Jugend”  [Goethe:  Neue  Folge  des  Jahr¬ 
buchs  der  Goethe-Gesellschaft,  XIX  [1967]). 
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Mein  Schiffgen  ateht  bereit,  ich  werds  gleich  hinunter  lencken.  Ein  herr¬ 
licher  Morgen,  der  Nebel  ist  gefallen  alles  frisch  und  herrlich  umher!. . . 
O  Gustgen!  Wird  mein  Herx  endlich  einmal  in  ergreifendem  wahren 
Genuß  und  Leiden,  die  Seeligkeit  die  Menschen  gegönnt  ward,  empfin¬ 
den,  und  nicht  immer  auf  den  Wogen  der  Linhildungskrafft  und  über¬ 
spannten  Sinnlichkeit,  Himmel  auf  und  Hüllen  ab  getrieben  werden.  (18. 
September;  WA/B,  II,  293). 

Gustgen!  ich  lasse  mich  treiben,  und  halte  nur  das  Steuer  daß  ich  nicht 
strande.  Doch  bin  ich  gestrandet,  ich  kann  von  dem  Mädgen  nicht  ab  .  .  . 
(19.  September;  S.  294). 

Das  Bild  des  AuHaufens  auf  Strand  oder  Sandbank  erscheint  flüchtig 
auch  in  einem  undatierten,  doch  fraglos  dieser  Zeit  angehörigen 
Versbrief  an  Lilis  Ohcini  und  dessen  Gattin  in  Oppenheim  [WAIB, 
L.  82). 

Hier  fügen  wir  nun  auch  die  wichtigen  Verse  aus  der  Beschwörungs- 
Szene  im  Urfaust  ein,  die  chronologisch  nicht  mit  absoluter  Gewißheit 
bestimmbar  sind,  aber  der  Krisenhaftigkeit  des  Jahres  1775  zu  ent¬ 
sprechen  scheinen  (daß  das  Tragisch-Heroische  stärker  hervortritt  als 
in  den  Briefen  an  das  empfindsame  Gustgen,  ist  nicht  verwunder¬ 
lich)  : 

Schon  fühl  ich  meine  Kräfftc  höher 
Schon  glüh  ich  wie  vom  neuen  Wein 
Ich  fühle  Muth  mich  in  die  Welt  zu  wagen 
All  Erden  weh  und  all  ihr  Glück  zu  tragen, 

Mit  Stürmen  mich  herum  zu  schlagen 

Und  in  des  Schiffbruchs  Knirschen  nicht  zu  zagen. 

{AA/Faust,  S.  6)» 

^  Aus  den  Jahren  1773-75  seien  hier  folgende  Stellen  von  sekundärer 
Hedeutung  kurz  erwähnt.  Der  Topos  des  Treil)ens  auf  stürr.iischem  Meer 
erscheint  im  “Brief  des  Pastors“  (AA/Jw,  TII,  160) ;  auch  der 
SchluQchor  in  der  frühen  Fassung  \on  Clandine  (AA/Jv',  II,  287)  ist 
hier  zu  vergleichen.  Peripherischer  noch  ist  im  Il'crthcr  das  orientalische 
Märchenmotiv  vom  Magnetberg,  der  die  Nägel  aus  den  Schiffsplanken 
zieht,  so  daß  “die  armen  Elenden  scheiterten  zwischen  den  übereinander 
stürzenden  Brettern“  (AA/Werther,  S.  46).  Im  Gedicht  “GeistesgruU" 
w’ird  dem  “Menschenschifflein”  geboten,  auf  dem  Strom  “immer,  immer 
zu”  zu  fahren;  auch  in  einem  Brief  vom  März  1773  an  Johanna  Fahlmer 
ei-scheint  das  Symbol  der  FluUreise  nach  der  Ewigkeit  {.WA/B,  II,  71  f.). 
Und  gegenüber  F.  L.  Stolberg  gebraucht  Goethe  die  Wendung  "schwe¬ 
bend  im  herrlich  unendlich  heiligen  Ocean  unsers  Vätern,  des  unbegreiff- 
lichen  aber  des  berührlichen,“  die  in  den  Bereich  der  religiösen  Symbolik 
mit  pantheistischen  (oder  hier  vielmehr:  panentheistischen)  Akzenten 
gehört  (26.  Oktober  1775;  WA/B,  II,  303);  vgl.  hierzu  auch  das  Ende 
von  “Mahomets  Gesang.“ 
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Wir  lassen  nun  die  Frankfurter  Zeit  hinter  uns  und  wenden  uns 
den  ersten  vier  Jahren  in  Weimar  zu.  Am  31.  Dezember  1775,  also  an 
einem  Tag,  der  zu  Rückschau  und  Vorschau,  zu  grundsätzlicher 
Abrechnung  mit  der  eigenen  Existenz  auffordert,  schreibt  Goethe  an 
Lavater:  “Ich  lerne  täglich  mehr  steuern  auf  der  Woge  der 
Menschheit.  Bin  tief  in  der  Sec”  (WAjB,  III,  12).  Man  beachte: 
nun  läuft  das  SchifT  nicht  mehr,  wie  in  der  Lili-Zcit,  trotz  aller 
Bemühung  auf  Grund;  der  Dichter  fühlt  zuversichtlich,  daß  er  die 
Kunst  des  Stcuems  meistern  lernt;  und  er  ist  auf  hoher  See,  fern  den 
Untiefen.  Das  ist  deutlich  ein  neuer  Ton,*  und  wir  glauben,  schon  das 
Gedicht  anklingen  zu  hören,  wo  es  heißen  wird: 

Doch  er  stehet  männlich  an  dem  Steuer; 

Mit  dem  Schiffe  spielen  Wind  und  Wellen; 

Wind  und  Wellen  nicht  mit  seinem  Herzen: 

Herrschend  blickt  er  auf  die  grimme  Tiefe, 

Und  vertrauet,  scheiternd  oder  landend, 

Seinen  Göttern.  (WA/W,  II,  73) 

Im  März  1776,  ebenfalls  in  einem  Brief  an  Lavater,  wird  dann  —  wie 
iin  Gedicht  —  die  Möglichkeit  des  Untergangs  durchaus  ins  Auge 
gefaßt,  aber  in  einer  Stimmung  letztlich  zuversichtlichen  Selbstgefühls, 
durch  das  tätige  Kraft  nicht  gelähmt,  sondern  gesteigert  wird:*  “Ich 
bin  nun  ganz  eingeschifft  auf  der  Woge  der  Welt  —  voll  entschlossen: 
zu  entdecken,  gewinnen,  streiten,  scheitern,  oder  mich  mit  aller 
Ladung  in  die  LufTt  zu  sprengen”  {WAIB,  III,  37). 

So  haben  die  Motive  der  Seefahrt,  der  Gefahren  solcher  Seefahrt 
und  männlicher  Entschlossenheit  diesen  gegenüber  lange  in  Goethes 
Sinn  ihr  Wesen  getrieben,  als  er  schließlich  1776  all  dem  im  Gedicht 
feste,  dauernde  Form  verleiht. 

Es  ist  eigentlich  ein  merkwürdig  untypisches  Goethesches  Gedicht: 
hartgefügt,  spröde,  frei  von  aller  Hingabe  an  eine  geheimnisvolle 
und  doch  vertraute,  hegende  Natur;  frei  von  jener  Stimmung,  die 
z.  B.  die  früh-weimarischen  Nachtgedichte  auszeichnet,  von  “Im 
Felde  schleich  ich  still  und  wild”  (1775)  bis  zu  “Über  allen  Gipfeln” 
(1780).  Stilistisch  herrscht  äußerste  Konzentration  des  Ausdrucks. 
Groß  ist  zunächst  die  Zahl  ad  hoc  geprägter  Komposita:  “Segens- 

*  Auch  Wolff  macht  hierauf  aufmerksam  (S.  191). 

®  Man  vergleiche  die  Verse  aus  Lila:  “Allen  Gewalten  /  Zum  Trutz 
sich  erhalten,  /  Nimmer  sich  beugen,  /  Kräftig  sich  zeigen,  /  Rufet  die 
Arme  /  Der  Götter  herbei”  (WA/W,  XII,  62). 
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hauch,”  “Fcuerliebc,”  “HofTnungsIieder,”  “Frcudetaumel,”  “Rcise- 
frcudcn,”  “Einschiffmorgen,”  “Wcchsclwindc,”  “leisewandelnd.”  Das 
inhaltlich  funktionslosc  prolcptischc  Subjekt  “es”  wird  eingespart: 
“Zielm  die  Segel,  ziehn  die  hohen  Wolken,  /  Jauchzen  an  dem  Ufer 
alle  Freunde  . .  . Ähnlich  verkürzt  ist  die  Wendung  “drüben  stehen  / 
Freund'  und  Lieben,”  in  der  die  schwache  Endung  einen  ausgelassenen 
Artikel  voraussetzt.  Dem  Verbum  wird  intensivste  Leistungsfähigkeit 
zugemutet:  “Mir  Geduld  und  guten  Muth  crzechcnd”  —  “Und  am 
frühen  Morgen  ward’s  Getümmel,  /  Und  dem  Schlaf  ent  jauchzt  uns 
der  Matrose”  —  “Jauclizen  .  .  .  Hoffnungslicder  nach”  —  “Rcise- 
fieuden  wähnend”  —  “treiben  .  .  .  ihn  der  vorgesteckten  Fahrt  ab.” 
Hierher  gehört  auch  der  erstaunlich  häufige  Gebrauch  des  Präsens- 
Partizips,  das  in  46  Zeilen  neunmal  erscheint,  und  zwar  zweimal  in 
den  drei  ersten,  dreimal  in  den  drei  letzten  Zeilen  —  also  an  besonders 
betonten  Stellen,  zudem  an  solchen,  die  von  Spannung  erfüllt  sind: 
erst  von  freudiger  Erwartung,  dann  von  heroischer  Entschlossenheit. 
Diese  Partizipien  zeigen  manchmal  eine  fast  rein  adjektivische  Funk¬ 
tion  (“schwellend  Herz”),  oft  aber  eine  stark  verbale,  wie  das 
Lateinische  sie  liebt  (“Günstger  Winde  harrend  ....  Geduld 
erzcchcnd”) .  Ja,  eine  Konstruktion  ist  überhaupt  nur  vom  Lateinischen 
her  zu  verstehen:  “Wird  Rückkehrendem  in  unsem  Armen  /  Lieb’ 
und  Preis  dir”  (=  Redcunti  tibi  in  bracchiis  nostris  amor  et  gloria 
fient).  Eigentümlich  ist  es,  daß  das  Gedicht  von  der  ersten  Person 
(V.  1-12)  zur  dritten  (V.  23-46)  hinüberwechselt;  dabei  wäre  metrisch 
nichts  leichter  gewesen,  als  in  den  Versen  1-4  und  12  “mein,”  “Mir,” 
“Ich,”  “uns”  durch  “sein,”  “Sich,”  “Er,”  “sie”  zu  ersetzen.  Besonders 
merkwürdig  aber  ist,  daß  diese  Inkongruenz  der  grammatischen 
Person  kaum  auffällt;  jedenfalls  gestehe  ich,  daß  ich  selbst  auf  sie 
erst  aufmerksam  gemacht  werden  mußte.  Erwähnt  sei  auch  die  — 
ebenfalls  nicht  von  mir  entdeckte  —  Tatsache,  daß  “ich”  sich  auf 
einen  Handelsherrn  zu  beziehen  scheint,  während  “er”  deutlich  der 
Kapitän  ist. 

Dies  noch  ist  zu  bemerken:  daß  wir  hier  wieder,  wie  in  Eg- 
monts  eingangs  besprochenem  Bild  vom  Wagenlenker  und  auch  sonst, 
die  Vorstellung  von  Freiheit  innerhalb  der  Notwendigkeit  haben: 

Aber  gottgesandte  Wechselwinde  treiben 

Seitwärts  ihn  der  vorgesteckten  Fahrt  ab, 

Und  er  scheint  sich  ihnen  hinzugeben, 
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Strebet  leise  sie  zu  überlisten, 

Treu  dem  Zweck  auch  auf  dem  schiefen  Wege.*® 

Schicksalsgcbundcnhcit  bedeutet  nicht  Fatalismus,  amor  fati  nicht 
tatenlose  Resignation. 

“Und  vertrauet,  scheiternd  oder  landend,  /  Seinen  Göttern.”  Der 
Plural  ist  natürlich  nicht  absichtslos  gewählt.  Deutlich  drückt  er  einen 
Abstand  vom  christlichen  Vorsrhungsglauben  aus.  Aber  der  Abstand 
schließt  doch  auch  wieder  eine  positive  Vergleichbarkeit  nicht  aus. 
Wir  dürfen  heranziehen,  was  Goethe  im  hohen  Alter,  da  er  im  letzten 
Buch  von  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  über  das  Dämonische  sich  Rechen¬ 
schaft  zu  geben  sucht,  von  diesem  sagt:  “Es  glich  dem  Zufall,  denn 
cs  bewies  keine  Folge;  cs  ähnelte  der  Vorsehung,  denn  cs  deutete  auf 
Zusammenhang”  {WA/W,  XXIX,  174).  Vielleicht  können  wir  die 
Schicksalsgläubigkeit,  Schieksalsfröinmigkeit  von  “Seefahrt”  am 
kürzesten  und  anschaulichsten  darstellcn  durch  Kontrast  mit 
motivähnlichen  Gedichten.  Auf  der  christlichen  Seite  steht  etwa 
EichendorfT  mit  seinem  “SchifTerspruch”  (der  allerdings  nicht  zu 
seinen  größten  Schöpfungen  gehört) : 

Wenn  die  Wogen  unten  toben, 

Menschenwitz  zuschanden  wird, 

Weist  mit  feur’gen  Zügen  droben 
Heimwärts  dioh  der  Wogen  Hirt. 

Sollst  nach  keinem  andern  fragen, 

Nicht  zurückschaun  nach  dem  Land, 

Faß  das  Steuer,  laß  das  Zagen! 

Aufgerollt  hat  Gottes  Hand 
Diese  Wogen  zum  Befahren 
Und  die  Sterne,  dich  zu  wahren.” 

Auch  hier  ist  vom  Fassen  des  Steuers  die  Rede,  aber  in  Form  eines 
Imperativs,  der  durch  den  Ausblick  ins  Jenseits  sanktioniert  ist.  Einen 
noch  radikaleren  Gegensatz  zu  Goethes  Gedicht  bildet  Gryphius’ 
Sonett  “An  die  Welt”: 

Mein  oft  bestürmtes  Schiff,  der  grimmen  Winde  Spiel, 

Der  frechen  Wellen  Ball,  das  schier  die  Flut  getrennet, 

Diese  Zeilen  fehlen  übrigens  im  Erstdruck  {Deutsches  Museum, 
September  1777) ;  doch  scheinen  sie  der  frühen  Weimarer  Zeit  anzugehö¬ 
ren  (s.  WA/W,  II,  311  f.  in  Verbindung  mit  S.  298  daselbst). 

”  In  diesem  Zusammenhang  ist  zu  vergleichen  die  schöne  Studie  von 
Bernhard  Blume  über  “Das  Bild  des  Schilfbruchs  in  der  Romantik”  im 
Jahrbuch  der  deutschen  Schiller geseUschaft,  II  (1958). 
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Das  a-ie  ein  schneller  Pfeil  nach  seinem  Ziele  rennet, 

Kommt  vor  der  Zeit  an  Port,  den  meine  Seele  will. 

Oft,  wenn  uns  schwarze  Nacht  im  Mitta«;  Uberfiel, 

Hat  der  ireschwinde  Elitz  die  Sef^l  schier  verbrennet. 

Wie  oft  hab  ich  den  Wind  und  Nord  und  Süd  verkennet! 

Wie  scha<!haft  ist  der  Mast,  Steur,  Ruder,  Schwert  und  Kiel! 

Steiir  aus  du  müder  Geist!  Stei^  aus!  Wir  sind  am  Lande. 

Was  rraut  dir  vor  dem  Port?  Itzt  wirst  du  aller  Rande 

Und  Angst  und  herber  Pein  und  schwerer  Schmerzen  los. 

Ade,  verfluchte  Welt!  Du  Sec  voll  rauher  Stürme! 

Glück  zu  mein  Vaterland!  Das  stete  Ruh  im  Schirme 

Und  Schutz  und  Frieden  hält,  du  ewiglichtes  SchloQ! 

Erstaunlich  bt  die  genaue  Übereinstimmung  zwischen  “der  grimmen 
Winde  Spiel,  /  Der  frechen  Wellen  Ball”  und  den  Goetheschen  Zeilen 
“Mit  dem  angsterfüllten  Balle  spielen  /  Wind  und  Wellen.”  Aber  die 
Ähnlichkeit  unterstreicht  den  Gegensatz.  In  “Seefahrt”  setzt  die 
entscheidende  Wendune  zur  Bejahung  des  (irdischen)  Schicksals  ein 
mit  einem  adversativen  “doch”:  “Doch  er  stehet  männlich  an  dem 
Steuer  .  .  .  .”  Dann  wird  das  Wort  “spielen”  wieder  aufgenommen  — 
und  alsbald  negativ  abgewandelt:  “Mit  dem  Schiffe  spielen  Wind 
und  Wellen,  /  Wind  und  Wellen  nicht  mit  seinem  Herzen.”  Bei 
Gryphius  dagegen  beachte  man  die  völlige  Verlorenheit.  Desorien¬ 
tierung  in  Zeile  7.** 

Am  andern  Extrem,  und  ebenfalls  durchaus  im  Gegensatz  zu 
Goethes  “Seefahrt,”  steht  dann  Nietzsches  “Nach  neuen  Meeren,”  das 
den  Schiffer  in  eine  leere  Unendlichkeit,  in  ein  heroisch  erlebtes  Nichts 
t.ineinfahren  läßt: 

Dorthin — will  ich;  und  ich  traue 
mir  fortan  und  meinem  Griff. 

Offen  liegt  das  Meer,  ins  Blaue 
treibt  mein  Genue.ser  Schiff. 

Alles  glänzt  mir  neu  und  neuer. 

Mittag  schläft  auf  Raum  und  Zeit — : 
nur  dein  Auge — ungeheuer 
blickt  michs  an,  Unendlichkeit! 

**  Wie  merkwürdig  verschieden  ist  der  Ton  des  Sonetts  auch  von  dem 
des  Eichendorffschen  Gedichts,  trotz  der  gemeinsamen  christlichen  Gm 
haltung,  trotz  des  gemeinsamen  Blotivs  der  Rückkehr  in  die  metaphy¬ 
sische  Heimat  (Gryphius:  “mein  Vaterland”;  Eichendorff:  “Heim¬ 
wärts”).  Nur  hinter  den  schützenden  Mauern  des  “ewiglichten  Schlosses” 
ist  für  Gryphius  Sicherheit  vorstellbar. 
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Nachdem  nun  unser  Motivkomplex  im  Gedicht  endgültige  Gestalt 
gewonnen  hat,  ist  es  mit  seiner  Häufigkeit  bei  Goethe  hinfort  vorbei.” 
In  den  Briefen  der  nächsten  Jahre  (bis  Anfang  1780)  erscheint  cs 
mit  vollem  Gehalt  nur  ein  einziges  Mal.  An  seinen  Schützling  Kraf[f]t 
schreibt  Goethe  am  2.  November  1778: 

Dem,  der  sich  mit  den  Wellen  herumarbeitet,  ist’s  wohl  der  schlimmste 
Herzensstos,  wenn  der  Willige  am  Ufer  nicht  Kräfte  genug  hat,  alle  zu 
retten,  die  der  Sturm  gegen  seine  Küste  treibt.  Wenn  der,  dem  ein 
Mcnschengeschüpf  die  reichste  Beute  des  Strandrechts  wäre,  mit  wenigen 
sich  begnügen  und  die  andern  untergehn  sehn  muQ.  .  .  .  Nehmen  Sie  das 
wenige,  was  ich  Ihnen  geben  kann,  als  ein  Brett,  das  ich  Ihnen  in  dem 
Augenblick  zuwerfc,  um  Zeit  zu  gewinnen.  (WA/B,  III,  251  f.) 

Nun  also  steht  Goethe  am  Ufer;  nicht  mehr  der  Gefährdete  ist  er, 
sondern  der  Retter.  Und  von  dieser  Briefstclle  führt  eine  gerade  Linie 
zum  Schluß  des  Tasso,  wo  das  Bild  .allerdings  abgewandelt  wird,  indem 
vom  Gefährdenden  selbst  auch  die  Rettung  ausgeht  (oder  doch  jeden¬ 
falls  erhofft  wird) : 

Zerbrochen  ist  das  Steuer,  und  es  kracht 
Das  Schiff  an  allen  Seiten.  Berstend  reißt 
Der  Boden  unter  meinen  Füßen  auf! 

Ich  fasse  dich  mit  beiden  Armen  an! 

So  klammert  sich  der  Schiffer  endlich  noch 
Am  Felsen  fest,  "an  dem  er  scheitern  sollte. 

Aus  dem  Jahre  1779  stammt  dann  die  Iphigenie  (erste  Fassung), 
in  der  unser  Motiv,  wenn  auch  an  ziemlich  unbetonter  Stelle  und 
ohne  besondere  Ausgestaltung,  wenigstens  kurz  wieder  anklingt:  “Zum 
erstenmal  seit  langen  Jahren  fühl’  ich  mich  wieder  eingeschifft  und 
von  den  Wogen  geschaukelt,  taumelnd  mich  und  die  Welt  verkennen” 
(Iphigenie  in  IV.  üi;  WA/W,  XXXIX,  379).” 

Hier  schließen  wir  Fgmont  an,  dessen  dunkle  Entstehungsgeschich¬ 
te,  in  Frankfurt  beginnend  und  in  Rom  endend,  die  genaue 

Ungenau  ist  Wolffs  Behauptung:  “Das  Bild  von  der  Seefahrt  findet 
sich  häufig  in  Goethes  Briefen  aus  der  Zeit  zwischen  dem  September 
1775  und  dem  August  [?]  1776,  um  alsdann  zu  verschwinden  . . (S.  96). 

In  der  späteren  Blankvers- Fassung:  “Wieder  eingeschifft  /  Ergrei¬ 
fen  dich  die  Wellen  schaukelnd,  trüb  /  Und  bang  verkennest  du  die  Welt 
und  dich”  (WA/W,  X,  66).  Allenfalls  von  ganz  peripherischer  Bedeutung 
sind  noch  folgende  Briefstellen  aus  dieser  Zeit:  WA/B,  III,  215  (an 
Merck,  18.  März  1778:  “Da  unser  Kahn  .  .  .”)  und  IV,  143  (an  Lavater, 
Ende  November  1779:  “Zuförderst  sollte  .  .  .”). 
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chronologische  Einordnung  einzelner  Stellen  nicht  erlaubt.  Wir  finden: 

0  was  sind  wir  Große  auf  der  Woge  der  Menschheit?  wir  glauben  sie 
zu  beherrschen  und  sic  treibt  uns  auf  und  nieder,  hin  und  her.  (Die 
Rcgentin  in  I.ii;  \VA/Egmont,  S.  16  f.)‘» 

Auch  ihm  [einem  künftigen  Nachfolger  der  Regentin]  wird  die  Zeit 
vergehn  ....  daß  er,  statt  weite  Meere  nach  einer  vorgezognen  Linie 
zu  durchsegeln,  Gott  danc!:en  mag  wenn  er  sein  Schiff  in  diesem  Sturme 
vom  Felsen  hält.  (Egmoat  in  Il.ii;  S.  63) 

“Vorgezogne  Linie”  —  das  entspricht  merkwürdig  genau  der 
‘'vorgcstcckfcn  Fahrt”  des  Gedichts.  Zu  diesem  kehren  wir  nun 
zurück.  Als  Goethe  cs  schrieb,  hatte  er  das  Meer  nie  gesehen;  das 
geschah  erst  1786,  in  Italien.  Nun  ist  es  auffallend,  welche  Ähnlich¬ 
keit  zwischen  “Seefahrt”  und  gewissen  tatsächlichen  Erlebnissen 
Herders  besteht.  Begleitet  und  gefeiert  von  Freunden,  die  seine 
Rückkehr  nach  Riga  erhofften,  ging  er  am  3.  Juni  (neuen  Stils) 
1769  an  Bord,  um  die  große  Fahrt  nach  Westen  anzutreten,  von  der 
er  geistige  “Gütcrfüllc”  erwartete.  Erst  nach  zwei  Tagen  des  Harrens 
(und  Zechens)  gestattete  der  Wind,  die  Reede  zu  verlassen  und  in 
See  zu  stechen.  Caroline  Herder  berichtet,  diese  Reise  sei  für  ihn 
eins  der  zwei  eindrucksvollsten  Ereignisse  seines  Lebens  gewesen.’* 
Man  darf  annchmen,  daß  er  oft  davon  erzählte,  zumal  als  alles  noch 
in  frischer  Erinnerung  war;  und  so  wird  er  auch  Goethe  in  Straßburg 
mancherlei  Eindrücke  mitgeteilt  haben,  die  in  diesem  fortwirkten 
(wir  sahen  ja,  daß  von  dieser  Zeit  an,  erst  von  dieser  Zeit  an,  der 
ganze  Vorstellungskomplex  bei  Goethe  erscheint)  und  die  wahrschein- 

**  Noch  mehr  zur  konventionellen  Redensart  erstarrt,  findet  sich 
“Woge  des  I.eljens”  am  Beginn  von  V.ii  (AA/Egmont,  S.  131).  Für 
diesen  Topos  vergleiche  man  auch  DjG,  IV,  38  und  WA/B,  VII,  276. 
Moenkemeyer  (s.  oben  Anm.  3)  weist  in  seinem  Abschnitt  über  das 
Seefahrt-Motiv  bei  Goethe  darauf  hin,  daß  "auf  der  Woge  des  Lebens” 
noch  in  der  Italienischen  Reise  als  Metapher  erscheint  (S.  166,  Anm.  39; 
s.  WA/W,  XXXI,  224).  Nicht  überzeugen  kann  mich  dagegen  Emil 
Staiger,  wenn  er  in  seiner  kommentierten  Ausgabe  von  Goethes  Gedich¬ 
ten  (Zürich,  1949;  II,  3.61)  eine  Verbindung  zwischen  “Seefahrt”  und 
einer  anderen  Stelle  in  der  Italienischen  Reise  behauptet,  nämlich  dem 
Bericht  über  den  Traum  vom  fasanenbeladencn  Kahn  (19.  Oktober  1786; 
WA/W,  XXX,  168  f.).  Von  offener  See,  Gefahr,  mutigem  Bestehen  ist 
hier  keine  Rede,  nur  von  phantastisch-reicher  Fracht  und  Pracht. 

Maria  Carolina  von  Herder,  Erinnerungen  aus  dem  Leben  Joh. 
Gottfrieds  von  Herder,  hg.  durch  Johann  Georg  Müller  (Tübingen, 
1820),  I,  114,  120. 
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lieh  schließlich  sogar  in  unser  Gedicht  eingingen. 

Caroline  schreibt  (a.a.O.,  I,  120) :  .  die  großen  Gegen¬ 

stände  von  Meer  und  Himmel,  Aufgang  und  Untergang  der  Sonne, 
(so  einzig  auf  der  See!)  die  Nächte,  die  electrisch  funkelnden  Meeres¬ 
wellen,  der  Sternhimmel,  der  Mond,  Regen,  Ungewitter,  Gefahr  — 
alles  dies  wirkte  groß  und  mächtig  auf  seine  .  .  .  Seele.”  In  Herders 
eigenem  Reisejournal  finden  wir:  .  .  was  gibt  ein  Schiff,  das 

zwischen  Himmel  und  Meer  schwebt,  nicht  für  weite  Sphäre  zu 
denken!  .  .  .  Das  flatternde  Segel,  das  immer  wankende  Schiff,  der 
rauschende  Wellenstrom,  die  fliegende  Wolke,  der  weite  unendliche 
I.uftkrcis!”  {SämmtUche  Werkt,  hg.  v.  Suphan,  IV,  348).  An  seinen 
Freund  Hartknoch  schreibt  er  von  unterwegs:  “Schöne  Abende  und 
Tage  und  oft  eine  spiegelglatte,  helle  See  .  .  .:  dast  ist  .  .  .  unsre 
Reise.”*^  Vergleichen  wir  diese  Aussagen  mit  dem  Gedicht,  so  ergeben 
sich  folgende  nicht  unerhebliche  Parallelen:  “Aufgang  und  Untergang 
der  Sonne”  als  eindrucksvolles  Erlebnis  —  “die  Sonne  lockt  mit  Feuer- 
liebe”  (wo  sic  steht,  ist  allerdings  nicht  klar) ;  “die  Nächte,  .  .  . 
der  Sternhimmel”  —  “der  ersten  hohen  Stemennächte” ;  “das  flat¬ 
ternde  Segel,  ...  die  fliegende  Wolke”  —  “Ziehn  die  Segel,  ziehn 
die  hohen  Wolken.”  Der  Schilderung  im  Brief  an  Hartknoch  ent¬ 
spricht  im  Gedicht  einigermaßen  der  vierte  Absatz  (schönes  Wetter 
zu  Anfang  der  Reise),  Carolines  Worten  “Ungewitter,  Gefahr”  die 
ganze  zweite  Hälfte.  Hinzu  kommt,  daß  Herder  auf  seiner  kürzeren 
zweiten  Seefahrt  (von  Antwerpen  nach  Holland,  1770)  SchiflFbruch 
erlitt;  im  Aufsatz  über  Ossian  erwähnt  er  jene  furchtbare  Nacht,  da 
er,  “auf  scheiterndem  Schiffe,  .  .  .  mit  Meer  bespült,  und  mit 
Mittemnehtwind  umschauert,  Fingal  las  und  Morgen  hoffte”  (SW, 
V,  169). 

Die  Bemerkung  der  frappanten  Übereinstimmung  zwischen  Herders 
Erlebnissen  und  Goethes  “Seefahrt”  war  der  ursprüngliche  Anstoß  zu 
dieser  meiner  Studie.  Später  zeigte  sich  dann,  daß  das  Problem  schon 
einmal  der  Gegenstand  einer  kritischen  Fehde  gewesen  war.  In 
seinem  Buch  Herder  als  Faust  (Leipzig,  1911)  wies  Günther  Jacoby 
diese  Parallelen  nach  —  im  wesentlichen  so,  wie  sie  oben  dargestellt 
sind.  Aus  ihnen  schloß  er,  daß  Goethe  in  seinem  Gedicht  “ohne 
Zweifel  die  Abfahrt  Herders  von  Riga  darstellt”  (S.  165).  Durch 
diese  simplifizierende  Folgerung  wie  auch  sonst  durch  naiv-stoffge- 

Zitiert  nach  Hans  Reisiger,  Johann  Gottfried  Herder:  Sein  Lehen 
in  Selbstzeugniesen,  Briefen  und  Berichten  (Berlin,  1942),  S.  81. 
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bundencn  Positivismus  gab  er  sich  Blößen,  die  Max  Morris  heraus¬ 
forderten,  als  Rezensent  Jacobys  Argumentation  mit  abweisendem 
Sarka^r.«!«  zu  behandeln:  “Wir  glaubten  bisher,  das  Gedicht  stelle 
bildlich  Goethes  Lösung  von  Frankfurt  und  seinen  Auslauf  in  die 
größere  Weimarische  Existenz  dar,  aber  für  Jacoby  hat  der  junge 
Goethe  überhaupt  kein  wichtigeres  Geschäft  gekannt  als  Herden 
I/cbenslauf  in  Verse  zu  bringen  .  .  {Euphorion,  XX  [1913],  218). 
Hierauf  entgegnete  der  AngcgrifTene  noch  in  demselben  Jahrgang 
des  Euphorion.  Mit  Recht  —  so  glaube  ich  —  betonte  er,  daß  “Meeres¬ 
vorstellungen  bei  Goethe  .  ,  .  seit  seiner  Freundschaft  mit  Herder 
überall  umher  spuken”  (S.  805  f.).  Aber  er  verfiel  wieder  in  grob- 
stofTliche  Gedankengänge,  z.  B.  wenn  er  mit  geradezu  Gott- 
schedianischer  Naivität  versicherte:  “Goethes  Seefahrt  ist  eine  Seefahrt 
und  keine  Landfahrt,  und  der  Seefahrer  ist  nicht  der  Landfahrer 
Goethe  .  ,  (S.  806)  —  um  dann  diverse  einzelne  Verschiedenheiten 

zwischen  dem  stofflichen  Inhalt  des  Gedichts  und  Goethes  positiven 
Erlebniss<*n  zu  Zeit  der  Übersiedelung  nach  Weimar  aufzuzählcn.  In 
einer  “Antwort”  (S.  807)  erhielt  schließlich  Morris  abermals  das 
Wort;  er  wies  kurz  hin  auf  eine  alte,  einst  Fritz  Schlosser  gehörige 
Abschrift  des  Gedichts,  die  vielleicht  von  des  Dichters  Vater  angefer¬ 
tigt  war  und  der  diese  Worte  vorangestellt  waren:  “Als  seinen  Freunden 
bange  ward,  er  mögte  sich  nicht  in  das  Hoflcben  hnden,  hat  er 
folgendes  Trostgedicht  ihnen  zugehen  lassen.” 

Ich  vermute  in  der  Tat,  daß  viel  Stoffliches  in  “Seefahrt”  auf 
Herders  Schilderungen  zurückgeht.  Mutatis  mutandis  ist  das  Ver¬ 
hältnis  zwischen  Herder  und  Goethe  hier  vielleicht  vergleichbar  dem 
späteren  zwischen  Goethe  und  Schiller,  zur  Zeit  da  dieser  am  Teil 
arbeitete.  Der  Unterschied  ist  dieser:  Goethe  verwendet  in  seinem 
Gedicht  symbolische  Motive,  die  ihm  (so  scheint  es)  aus  Herders 
Berichten  über  Erlebtes  zugeflossen  sind  und  deren  Ursprung  ihm  gar 
nicht  einmal  klar  bewußt  sein  mag;  später  aber  fördert  er  planvoll 
Schillers  Arbeit  am  abgetretenen  Teil-Stoff,  indem  er  ihm  u.  a. 
Anschauung  der  Schweizer  Landschaft  vermittelt. 

Daß  es  sich  l>ei  “Seefahrt”  tatsächlich  um  ein  Symbol  des  eigenen 
Schicksals  handelt  (nicht,  natürlich,  um  einen  poetisch  verbrämten 
autobiographischen  Bericht),  erhellt  doch  wohl  aus  dem  erstaunlich 
häufigen  Vorkommen  des  ganzen  Motivkomplexes  in  den  sechs  Jahren, 
die  dem  Gedicht  vorangehen,  und  vor  allem  aus  der  eindeutigen 
Ichbezogenheit  so  vieler  dieser  Bilder,  vom  “geflickten  Schifflein” 
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im  Aufsatz  “Von  deutscher  Baukunst“  bis  zur  Entschlossenheit,  im 
Brief  an  Lavater  vom  März  1776,  “zu  entdecken,  gewinnen,  streiten, 
scheitern,  oder  [sich]  mit  aller  Ladung  in  die  Lufft  zu  sprengen.” 

In  der  von  Robert  Petsch  herausgegebenen  Festausgabe  von 
Goethes  Werken  (1926)  erklärt  Ewald  Boucke,  unser  Gedicht  er¬ 
läuternd:  “G.  Jacoby  .  .  .  möchte  die  Darstellung  der  Seefahrt  auf 
Herders  Bericht  seiner  Abreise  aus  Riga  zurückführen;  es  ist  möglich, 
daß  solche  Bilder  G.s  Phantasie  befruchtet  haben,  doch  bezieht  sich  die 
Symbolik  auf  das  Abenteuer  seines  eigenen  Lebens”  (I,  377),  Ich 
möchte  “wahrscheinlich”  für  “möglich”  einsetzen  und  stimme  im 
übrigen  der  Formulierung  zu.  Doch  war  cs,  hoffe  ich,  förderlich,  das 
ganze  Problem  einmal  bis  in  die  letzten  Einzelheiten  hinein  zu  unter¬ 
suchen. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


ZUM  VERHÄLTNIS  VON  SORGE,  FURCHT  UND  HOFFNUNG 
IN  GOETHES  FAUST 

Heinz  Moenkemeyek 

Gewisse  AufTassungen  über  das  Verhältnis  von  Sorge,  Furcht  und 
HofTnung  bei  Goethe  haben  insbesondere  bezüglich  des  Faust  zu 
Ansichten  und  Interpretationen  geführt,  die  hier  an  Hand  von  Goethes 
Äußerungen  kritisch  beleuchtet  werden  sollen. 

Die  im  Maskenzug  der  Mummenschanz-Szene  in  Faust  II  auf- 
tictenden  allegorischen  Figuren  “Furcht”  und  “HofTnung”  werden 
dort  von  der  “Klugheit”  ab  “zwei  der  größten  Menschenfeinde” 
bezeichnet  ((V.  5441  f.).  Nach  Hermann  Türck  sollen  diese  Verse 
einen  direkten  Bezug  auf  Faust  und  die  ihm  an  zwei  Punkten  seines 
Lebens  begegnende  Sorge  (V.  644  ff.  und  11384  ff.)  haben,  denn  in 
der  Soi^e  zeige  sich  “die  Wirkung  von  ’zwei  der  größten  Menschen¬ 
feinde’  zusammengefaßt.”'  Dieses  eigentlich  nirgendwo  bewiesene 
Apercu  eines  Außenseiters  In  der  Goetheforschung  brauchte  uns 
heute  nicht  mehr  zu  beschäftigen,  wenn  Türcks  Ansichten  ohne 
Widerhall  oder  Parallele  in  der  Faust -Forschung  geblieben  wären. 
Max  Koch  und  Otto  Hamack  stimmten  der  .Verbindung  der  Furcht- 
und-Hoffnung-.MIegoresc  im  Mummenschanz  mit  der  Sorge  in  Faust  I 
zu  und  Petsch  bedient  sich  in  seinen  frühen  Würzburger  Vorträgen 
über  Goethes  Faust  überall  der  Gleichsctzung  von  Furcht  und  Hoff¬ 
nung  mit  der  Sorge,  ohne  allerdings  Türck  zu  nennen.*  Diese  einer 
nun  schon  weit  zurückliegenden  Zeit  angehörenden  Zeugnisse  könnten 
übergangen  werden,  zumal  Petsch  Türcks  Ansichten  später  entschieden 
ablehnte.  Aber  noch  in  neuester  Zeit  sieht  Buchwald  in  der  im 
Mummenschanz  auftretenden  “Furcht”  eine  Verkörperung  der  Sorge, 
freilich  ohne  Furcht  und  Hoffnung  zusammen  der  Sorge  gleich- 
zusetzen.*  Wilhelm  Böhm  meint  in  seinem  jüngsten  Buch  über  Goethes 

>  Hermann  Türck,  Eine  neue  Fauat-Erklärung,  4.  Aufl.  (Berlin,  1906), 
S.  36;  8.  auch  ebd.,  S.  123, 146.  Diese  Auflage  des  1901  zuerst  erschienenen 
Buchs  liegt  den  weiteren  Zitaten  im  Text  zugrunde.  Die  gleichen 
Ansichten  vertritt  Türck  auch  in  seinem  Buch  Goethe  und  sein  Fauat 
(Leipzig,  1921). 

*  Über  Koch  und  Hamack  s.  Türck,  Faust-Erkl.,  Vorw’ort  zur  4.  Auf¬ 
lage;  Robert  Petsch,  Vorträge  über  Goethes  “Faust,”  Würzburger  Hoch¬ 
schulvorträge,  Bd.  I  (Würzburg,  1903). 

*  Reinhard  Buchwald,  Führer  durch  Goethes  Faustdichtung.  Erklärung 
des  Werkes  und  Geschichte  seiner  Entstehung,  4.  Aufl.  (Stuttgart,  1955), 
S.  230  f. 
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Faust,  “der  Maskenzug  am  Kaiserhof  lehrte,  daß  Sorge,  an  die  Kette 
der  Klugheit  gelegt,  hin  zur  Viktorie,  der  Göttin  aller  Tätigkeiten, 
geleiten  kann.”* 

Ob  bei  den  letztgenannten  Autoren  eine  Einwirkung  von  Türcks 
Ansichten  oder  nur  eine  Parallele  zu  ihnen  vorliegt,  ist  in  unserem 
Zusammenhang  irrelevant.  Die  Glcichsetzung  von  Furcht  und  Sorge 
ist  für  die  in  Frage  kommenden  Stellen  im  Faust  nicht  zu  recht- 
fertigen  und  entspricht  auch  im  allgemeinen  nicht  dem  Sprach¬ 
gebrauch  Goethes. 

Goethe  nennt  Furcht  und  Sorge  so  häufig  zusammen,  daß  wir  uns 
Zitate  ersparen  können.  Die  dem  Kierkegaardschen  Begriff  der 
“Angst”  und  dem  Heideggerschen  Existential  der  “Sorge”  zugrun¬ 
deliegenden  subtilen  Di.stinktionen  lagen  Goethe  fern,  der  nur  dem 
Sprachgebrauch  folgte,  wo  Angst,  Furcht  und  Sorge  nicht  immer 
reinlich  getrennt  sind.  Die  semantische  Nähe  von  Furcht  und  Sorge 
und  ihre  häufige  Nebeneinanderstellung  macht  sie  aber  dennoch 
nicht  zu  vollen  Synon>-mcn.  Wenn  Goethe  sie  nebeneinander  nennt,  so 
will  er  damit  die  sich  unter  allen  möglichen,  “stets  •  .  •  neuen  Masken” 
{Faust,  V.  647)  verbergende  Sorge  näher  bezeichnen  und  dem  all¬ 
gemeinen  Begriff  die  nötige  Konkretheit  verleihen.  Durch  die  Ver¬ 
bindung  mit  der  sich  mehr  der  affektiven  Seite  unseres  Seelenlebens 
zuneigenden  Furcht  zeigt  Goethe  ‘uns,  in  welchem  Sinne  er  die  Sorge 
aufgefaßt  haben  will.  Daß  die  Furcht  nicht  nur  die  stets  anwesende 
Komponente  der  Sorge  ist,  geht  aus  mehreren  Zitaten  hervor,  in 
denen  die  Furcht  als  Steigerung  und  Aktualisierung  der  Sorge  in 
Situationen  wirklicher  Gefahr  erscheint.  Der  Held  der  “Neuen 
Melusine”  spricht  von  einem  Ereignis,  wodurch  er  “in  Erstaunen, 
in  Sorgen,  ja  in  Furcht”  versetzt  wurde  {WA,  I,  25,  142).*  Ganz  klar 
ist  die  steigernde  Untei-scheidung  in  der  Campagne  in  Frankreich 
ausgesprochen :  .  .  .  “zu  einer  Zeit,  wo  die  Sorge  für  das  linke  Rheinufer 
sich  in  Furcht  verwandelte”  (I,  33,  201  f.).  Eine  Steigerung  von 
“Besorgnis”  zu  “Furcht”  findet  sich  in  dem  Aufsatz  “Charon  Neu¬ 
griechisch”  (I,  49.1,  367).  In  dem  Drama  Die  Natürliche  Tochter 
wird  eine  ähnliche  Unterscheidung  gemacht  zwischen  dem  konkreten 

*  Wilhelm  Böhm,  Goethes  Faust  in  neuer  Deutung.  Ein  Kommentar 
für  unsere  Zeit  (Köln,  1949),  S.  251. 

®  Pie  Zitate  folgen  der  Weimarer  Ausgabe;  römische  Nummern  be¬ 
zeichnen  die  Abteilung,  nachfolgende  arabische  Nummern  Band-  und 
Seitenzahl. 
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Angstgefühl  vor  gegenwärtiger  Gefahr  und  der  sorgenvollen  Vor- 
wcgnahme  möglichen,  künftigen  Übels:  “Die  Angst  des  Augenblicks,/ 
Die  Sorge  für  die  Zukunft  treiben  mich”  (V.  2522  f.) . 

Sorge  tritt  mit  dem  sich  auch  körperlich  äußernden  Affekt  der 
Furcht  besonders  in  gefahrdrohenden  Situationen  auf.  Demgemäß 
spricht  Goethe  sehr  oft  von  Furcht  und  Sorge  in  Zeiten  politischer 
Unruhe  und  kriegerischer  Verwicklungen,  oder  wenn  ihn  das  Schicksal 
seiner  Mitmenschen  beunruhigt.*  In  diesen  Fällen  handelt  es  sich 
nicht  um  die  von  Türck  u.a.  viclbcrufene  eingebildete,  unnötige, 
philiströse  Sorge  und  Furcht,  sondern  um  eine  durch  die  Umstände 
aufgezss-ungene  und  gerechtfertigte  Reaktion,  wobei  in  der  Sorge  auch 
fürsorgliches  Bcsorgtscin  mitschwingt. 

Sorge  ist  nicht  nur  mit  Furcht  und  Angst  nach  der  mehr  affektiven 
Seite,  sondern  auch  mit  Zweifel  und  Bedenken  verwandt,  und  letztere 
werden  daher  bei  Goethe  sehr  oft  mit  der  Sorge  zusammen  genannt, 
um  diese  näher  zu  kennzeichnen  und  von  dem  Furcht-Sorge-Komplex 
abzuheben.  Auch  hier  können  wir  auf  Zitate  verzichten  und  erwähnen 
nur  das  Kompositum  “Zweifelsorge”  in  dem.  Gedicht  “Für  ewig.” 
Sorge  ist  mit  Zweifel  und  Bedenken  dann  gepaart,  wenn  weniger  eine 
konkrete  Bedrohung  vorlicgt  als  vielmehr  eine  quälende  Beunruhigung, 
die  aus  der  Erwägung  aller  möglichen  Folgen  einer  von  Ungewißheit 
erfüllten  Situation  erwächst.  Gewissenssorge  sowie  die  Sorge  um  die 
Gestaltung  der  eigenen  Zukunft  und  um  die  Verwirklichung  des 
eigentlichen  Selbst  sind  eng  mit  Zweifeln  und  Bedenken  verbunden. 

Diese  Formen  der  Sorge,  auf  die  sich  viele  Goethes  eigenes  Leben 
betreffende  Zeugnisse  beziehen,  .nnden  ihre  Rechtfertigung  in  einer 
konkreten,  objektiv  ungewissen  Situation  und  haben  nichts  mit  der  im 
Mummenschanz  angesprochenen  philiströsen,  ohne  konkreten  Anlaß 
den  Menschen  beherrschenden  “Furcht  und  Hoffnung”  zu  tun.  Das 
gilt  auch  für  die  “Sorge,”  der  Faust  am  Ende  seines  Lebens  begegnet, 
selbst  wenn  Fausts  verschüchterte  Haltung  und  sein  erschüttertes 
Fragen  im  Angesicht  der  “Sorge”  auch  auf  anwesende  Furcht  deuten. 
Die  “Sorge”  wendet  sich,  obwohl  sie  nicht  dem  Gewissen  entspringt, 
an  Fausts  Gewissen,  fordert  ihn  kurz  vor  dem  Tode,  dessen  Botin  sie 
ist,  als  warnende  Stimme  zur  Verantwortung  und  zur  Besinnung  auf 
sein  eigentliches  Selbst  auf.  Darin  stimmen  Jaeger,  Atkins  und  Böhm 
trotz  ihrer  sehr  verschiedenen  Beurteilung  des  Faustischen  Charakters 

«  Siehe  z.B.:  I,  34,  171;  I,  35,  27  u.  67;  IV,  11,  130;  IV,  24,  148;  oder: 
I,  33,  229;  IV,  40,  111,  usw. 
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überein/  Die  Sorge  ist,  wie  Daur  bemerkt,  eine  “Mahngestalt,”  von 
der  Faust  nichts  wissen  will.*  Die  “Sorge”  in  Famt  II  ist  keine 
Teufelsbotin,  die  auf  bloß  subjektive  Täuschung  ausgeht,  wie  Türck 
und  viele  andere  Autoren  annehmen.*  Diese  Auffassung,  die  sich  auf 
Faust,  V.  11486  (“Und  bereitet  ihn  zur  Hölle”)  stützt,  hält  sich  nur 
an  die  lähmende  Wirkung  der  Sorge,  die  sie  allerdings  mit  der  Furcht 
teilt.  Letztere  ist,  wie  sie  im  Mummenschanz  erscheint  (V.  5407  ff.), 
nicht  so  sehr  “Furcht  vor  einer  bestimmten  Gefahr,”  welche  Erich 
Franz  von  der  Sorge  als  “allgemeine  Gestimmtheit”  unterscheidet,'® 
als  vielmehr  eine  subjektive  Sehweise,  die  überall  nur  Bedrohung  almt 
und  gewahrt  und  derart  die  Wirklichkeit  durch  pessimistische 
Mißdeutung  ebenso  verfehlt  wie  die  ihr  zugeordnete  Form  der  in 
optimistischen  Illusionen  sich  wiegenden  Hoffnung. 

Nach  der  subjektiven  Seite  hin  ist  auch  die  Sorge,  wie  Stöcklein 
ausführt,  ein  “Sehfehler,””  der  die  “klare  Welt”  mit  “Spinnweben- 
Grau”  überzieht  {Zahme  Xenien,  VI,  V.  1615  ff.).  Darin  ist  sic  mit 
der  Furcht  verwandt.  Von  dem  der  Sorge  verfallenen  Menschen  heißt 
es  im  Faust:  “Siehet  alle  Dinge  schiefer”  (V.  11476).  Das  gleiche 
gilt  von  der  Sehweise  der  Furcht.  Darüber  hinaus  aber  ist  die  Sorge, 
besonders  wie  sie  in  Faust  II  auftritt,  eine  unausweichliche,  mit  der 
endlichen,  todesverfallenen  menschlichen  Existenz  und  ihrem  Vcrhält- 

^  Hans  Jaeger,  “The  Problem  of  Faust’s  Salvation,”  Goethe  Bicenten¬ 
nial  Studies,  Indiana  Univ.  Pubs.,  Humanities  Series,  No.  22  (Indiana 
Univ.  Press,  1950),  S.  109-152;  Stuart  Atkins,  Goethe’s  Faust.  A  Literary 
Analysis  (Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1958),  S.  252;  W.  Böhm,  Goethes  Faust, 
S.  244  ff.  und  auch  in  seinem  Buch  Faust  der  Nichtfaustische  (Halle, 
19.33),  bes.  S.  73. 

*  Albert  Daur,  Fatist  und  der  Teufel  (Heidelberg,  1950),  S.  58. 

»Türck,  S.  59  u.ö.;  Th.  Ziegler  im  Faust-Kapitel  von  Bielschowsky, 
Goethe,  Sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke,  31.  Aufl.  (München,  1917),  II,  664; 
Adolf  Trendelenburg,  Goethes  Faust  (Berlin  u.  Leipzig,  1921),  II,  584; 
Alfred  Gramsch,  Goethes  Faust.  Einführung  und  Deutung  (Braun- 
schweig-Berlin,  1949),  S.  140;  Georg  Lukacs,  “Faust-Studien,”  Goethe 
und  seine  Zeit  (Berlin,  1950),  S.  271;  Barker  Fairley,  Goethe’s  Faust. 
Six  Essays  (Oxford,  1953),  S.  119;  Alexander  Gillies,  Goethe's  Faust. 
An  Interpretation  (Oxford,  1957),  S.  29  f.  und  viele  andere  Autoren. 

Erich  Fraaz,  Mensch  und  Dämon.  Goethes  Faust  als  menschliche 
Tragödie,  ironische  Weltschau  und  religiöses  Mysterienspiel  (Tübingen, 
1953),  S.  58. 

Paul  Stöcklein,  Wege  zum  späten  Goethe  (Hamburg,  1949),  S.  74; 
weiterhin  im  Text  zitiert. 
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nis  zur  Zeitlichkeit  gegebene,  von  allen  konkreten  Veranlassungen  los¬ 
gelöste  Dascinsmacht.'*  Als  solche  legt  sich  die  “Sorge"  selbst  aus, 
wenn  sie  sich  als  vom  Menschen  “Stets  gefunden,  nie  gesucht”  (V. 
11430)  bezeichnet  und  auf  Fausts  Frage,  wer  sic  sei,  mit  lapidarer 
Kürze  antwortet:  “Bin  einmal  da!"  (V.  11421).  Dieser  schon  von 
Traumann  und  ßurdach  erkannte  transsubjektive  Charakter  der  Sorge 
ht  neuerdings  wieder  von  Jockers  und  Atkins,  wenn  auch  sehr  ver¬ 
schieden  aufgefaßt,  heiAorgchoben  worden.** 

Zu  diesen  allgemeinen  Erwägungen  über  den  Unterschied  von 
Furcht  und  Sorge  kommt  noch  die  Tatsache,  daß  Goethe  die  Furcht- 
und-HofTnung-Allegorcsc  in  engster  Anlehnung  an  italienische  Quellen 
schuf,  weswegen  schon  Rickert  mit  Recht  vor  allzu  weittragenden 
Folgerungen  bezüglich  Fausts  warnte.**  Trunz  und  Gillies  betonen 
den  spezifisch  politischen  Charakter  der  Allegorcse.**  In  voller  Schärfe 
gelten  daher  Erich  Schmidts  Worte:  “Unsre  Stelle  hat  mit  der  ‘Sorge’ 
im  5.  Akt  garnichts  zu  tun.”** 

Die  in  Faust  1  angesprochenc  Sorge  (V.  644  ff.)  tritt  nach 
Stöcklein  in  einer  Form  (oder  in  “Masken”)  auf,  für  die  der  “Typus 
des  Bürgers”  besonders  anfällig  ist  (S.  74),  nähert  sich  also  insofern 
der  von  Goethe  besonders  dem  Philister  zugeschriebenen  “Furcht  und 
Hoffnung.”  Aber  hier  handelt  es  sich  nicht  um  konkret  veranlaßte 
Befürchtungen,  sondern  um  eine  aufs  Ganze  des  Lebens  bezogene 
Gestimmtheit,  welche  das  kurz  vorher  erwähnte  “ungewisse  Menschen¬ 
los”  (V.  629)  mit  sich  bringt.  Auch  Stöcklein  sieht  den  radikalen 
Charakter  dieser  Sorge,  wenn  er  meint,  Faust  stehe  hier  vor  der 
Frage:  “Wie  kann  ich  mich  gestalten?”  (S.  75).  Die  Sorge  als  “inner- 
seelischer  Angriff  gegen  die  vis  unitiva”  (S.  77)  ist  auch  hier  von  der 
“Furcht”  zu  unterscheiden,  wie  sie  im  Mummenschanz  auftritt. 

Bei  Dorothea  Lohnieyer,  Faust  und  die  Welt,  Zur  Deutung  des  Zwei¬ 
ten  Teils  der  Dichtung  (Potsdam,  1940)  wird  die  Sorge  als  “Organ  für 
die  Zeit  als  Vergänglichkeit”  bezeichnet  (S.  136). 

Emst  Traumann,  Goethes  Faust.  Nach  Entstehung  und  Inhalt 
erklärt  (München,  1914),  II,  335;  Konrad  Burdach,  “Faust  und  die 
Sorge,”  DVLG,  I  (1923),  61;  Ernst  Jockers,  “Faust  und  die  Natur,” 
PMLA,  LXII  (1947),  724;  Atkins,  Goethe’s  Faust.  S.  252. 

Heinrich  Rickert,  Goethes  Faust.  Die  dramatische  Einheit  der  Dich¬ 
tung  (Tübingen,  1932),  S.  298. 

Goethes  Faust,  hrsg.  von  Erich  Trunz,  3.  Aufl.  (Hamburg,  1954), 
S.  541;  Gillies,  Goethe’s  Faust,  S.  106. 

**  In  seinem  Foast-Kommentar  in  der  Jubiläums- Ausgabe,  XIV,  309. 
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An  die  Tiirckschc  Gleichsetzung  von  Furcht  und  HofTneng  mit  der 
Sorge  erinnert  Raabes  Feststellung,  die  Sorge  sei  ein  “Mittelzustand 
.  .  .  zwischen  Furcht  und  HolTnung.*’*^  Nachdem  wir  den  zwischen 
Sorge  und  Furcht  obwaltenden  Unteischied  erörtert  haben,  soll  nun 
das  zwischen  Sorge  und  Hoffnung,  sowie  Furcht  und  Hoffnung 
bestehende  Verhältnis  betrachtet  werden. 

Hoffnung  und  Sorge  werden  bei  Goethe  oft  zusammen  genannt, 
obwohl  weniger  häufig  als  Furcht  und  Sorge.  Die  Hoffnung  ist,  wie 
die  Sorge,  meistens  auf  die  Zukunft  gerichtet.  Dann  entspringen  beide 
aus  der  Beschäftigung  der  Einbildungskraft  mit  zukünftigen  Ereignis¬ 
sen.  Von  dem  unter  dem  Einfluß  der  Sorge  stehenden  Menschen  heißt 
es  in  Faust  JI:  “Ist  der  Zukunft  nur  gewärtig”  (V.  11465).  Daraus 
folgt  aber  nicht,  die  Hoffnung  sei  ein  stets  anwesendes  Element  der 
Sorge.  Hoffnung  und  Soi^c  sind  vielmehr  polar  entgegengesetzte 
Einstellungen  des  Menschen  zu  den  gleichen  Gegebenheiten  der 
Erfahrung.  Daher  spricht  Goethe  oft  von  einem  Wechsel  dieser 
Verhaltensweisen:  .  .  .  “mit  wechselnder  Hoffnung  und  Sorgen” 
{Triumph  der  Empfindsamkeit,  1.  Akt;  I,  17,  10) ; .  .  .  “so  wechselten 
doch  immer  Hoffnung  und  Sorge  ...  in  der  schwankenden  Seele” 
{Campagne',  I,  33,  102) ;  .  .  .  “Hoffnung  und  Sorge  wechselten  daher 
augenblicklich  ab”  (ebd.,  HO).  Daß  Furcht  und  Sorge  der  Hoffnung 
entgegengesetzt  sind,  geht  klar  au&  der  folgenden  Stelle  der  Campagne 
hervor:  “Sorge  und  Furcht,  doch  mit  einiger  Hoffnung  schwebte  auf 
den  Gesichtem  der  tüchtigen  Männer”  (I,  33,  22). 

Weit  gewichtiger  als  diese  Zitate  ist  jedoch  die  Tatsache,  daß 
Goethe  in  seiner  Gedichtsammlung  die  Gedichte  “Hoffnung”  und 
“Sorge”  unmittelbar  aufeinander  folgen  läßt,  gleichsam  als  Gegen¬ 
stücke,  in  denen  er  polare,  wurzelverbundene  und  doch  kontrastierende 
Verhaltungsweisen  des  Menschen  anspricht.  Ihre  gemeinsame  Wurzel 
wird  im  20.  Auftritt  des  Vorspiels  tVas  wir  bringen  (Lauchstädt  1802) 
angedeutet,  wo  Sorge  und  Hoffnung  als  die  zwei  Gestalten  beschrieben 
werden,  welche  die  als  “scheckig  Knäblein”  auftretende  “Phantasie” 
annimmt. 

Von  der  Hoffnung  spricht  Faust,  kurz  bevor  sich  seine  Gedanken 
der  Sorge  zuwenden:  “Wenn  Phantasie  sich  sonst  mit  kühnem  Flug  / 
Und  hoffnungsvoll  zum  Ewigen  erweitert”  (V.  640  f.).  Merk¬ 
würdigerweise  zitiert  Türck,  der  die  Hoffnung  nur  im  Sinne  der 

August  Raabe,  Goethe  und  Luther  (Bonn,  1949),  S.  91;  weiterhin 
im  Text  zitiert. 
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“Furcht  und  HofTnung”  im  Mummenschanz  verstehen  will,  die  eben 
angeführte  Stelle,  ohne  daraus  den  Schluß  zu  ziehen,  daß  gerade  hier 
die  Hoffnung  als  Diastole  der  menschlichen  Einbildungskraft  zum 
Ewigen  im  Gegensatz  zur  Sorge  als  Systole  auf  das  nur  Endliche  steht 
(S.  37,84). 

Daß  Furcht  und  Hoffnung  mit  der  menschlichen  Existenz  gegebene 
polare  Bclätigungsweisen  der  Einbildungskraft  sind,  deutet  Goethe 
schon  in  seinem  Prometheus-Fragment  an:  “Dann  lebst  du  auf  .  .  . 
\'on  neuem  zu  fürchten,  zu  hoffen,  zu  begehren!”  (Ende  des  2.  Akts; 
I,  39,  212).  Als  polare  Phänomene  des  menschlichen  Geistes  werden 
sie  in  einem  chromatischen  Gleichnis  im  Tagebuch  angeführt:  “Lieben 
und  Hassen,  Hoffen  und  Fürchten  sind  auch  nur  differente  Zustände 
unseres  trüben  Innern,  durch  welches  der  Geist  entweder  nach  der 
Lichtseite  oder  Schattenseite  hinsieht’’  (25.  Mai  1807;  III,  3,  213). 
Aus  dieser  Polarität  wurzelverwandter  Phänomene  läßt  sich  aber  nicht 
folgern,  Furcht  und  Hoffnung  seien  stets  anwesende  Elemente  der 
Sorge  oder  letztere  sei  ein  Mittelzustand  zwischen  beiden.  Dagegen 
spricht  u.a.  die  folgende  Stelle  aus  den  Wahlverwandtschaften,  wo 
der  Mittclzustand  als  “Fühllosigkeit”  erscheint:  “Es  gibt  Lagen,  in 
denen  Furcht  und  Hoffnung  eins  werden,  sich  einander  wechselseitig 
aufheben  und  in  eine  dunkle  Fühllosigkeit  verlieren”  (2.  Buch,  4.  Kap.; 
I,  20,  226). 

Um  seine  Gleichsetzung  von  Furcht  und  Hoffnung  mit  der  Sorge 
zu  stützen,  gibt  Türck  eine  Interpretation  der  Verse  647-651  im 
Faust.  Hier  heißt  es  von  der  Sorge: 

Sie  deckt  sich  stets  mit  neuen  Masken  zu, 

Sie  mag  als  Haus  und  Hof,  als  Weib  und  Kind  erscheinen, 

Als  Feuer,  Wasser,  Dolch  und  Gift; 

Du  bebst  vor  allem,  was  nicht  trifft. 

Und  was  du  nie  verlierst,  das  mußt  du  stets  beweinen. 

Calvin  Thomas  sieht,  wie  auch  Kuno  Fischer,  in  Haus,  Hof  usw. 
Gegenstände  der  Sorge  {worry),  in  Feuer,  Wasser  usw.  Objekte  der 
Furcht,  während  Minor  hier  das,  worum  man  sich  sorgt,  von  dem, 
wovor  man  sich  fürchtet,  unterscheidet.**  Nach  Türck  sind  Haus,  Hof 
usw.  “Dinge,  in  deren  Besitz  man  ein  höchstes  Glück  zu  finden  hofft,” 

‘•Goethes  Faust,  hrsg.  von  Calvin  Thomas,  Vol.  I,  The  First  Part 
(Boston,  1897),  S.  297  f.;  Kuno  Fischer,  Goethes  Faust,  4.  Aufl.,  hrsg. 
von  Victor  Michels  (Heidelberg,  1912-13),  III,  7-8;  Jakob  Minor,  Goethes 
Faust.  Entstehungsgeschichte  und  Erklärung  (Stuttgart,  1901),  II,  111. 
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also  “Güter,”  welche  “die  Hoffnung  vorspiegelt,”  während  Feuer, 
Wasser  usw.  “Übel”  sind,  “die  die  Furcht  erblicken  läßt,  wo  vielleicht 
überhaupt  keine  Gefahr  droht”  (S.  37,  108).  Hierin  sicht  Türck  den 
Beweis  für  die  Zusammensetzung  der  Sorge  aus  Furcht  und  Hoffnung 
als  ihren  stets  anwesenden  Elementen.  Dagegen  muß  jedoch  ein- 
gewendet  werden,  daß  Furcht  und  Hoffnung,  aber  auch  Sorge,  sich 
auf  alle  diese  von  Goethe  lediglich  als  “Masken”  der  Sorge  bezeich- 
neten  Dinge  beziehen  können.  Wir  hoffen  die  Lebensgüter  Haus, 
Weib  usw.  zu  erlangen  oder  zu  bewahren,  aber  wir  fürchten  und 
besorgen  ihren  Verlust.  Die  gefahrdrohenden  Übel  Feuer,  Wasser  usw. 
fürchten  wir,  hoffen  aber  zugleich,  ihnen  zu  entgehen.  Die  Verse  650 
und  651,  die  sich  auf  Vers  649  und  648  in  dieser  Reihenfolge  der 
Zuordnung  beziehen,  lassen  nichts  von  Hoffnung  verlauten,  sondern 
drücken  nur  Sorge  über  mögliche  üble  Ereignisse  aus.  Auch  Minors 
Unterscheidung  von  “Sorge  für”  und  “Furcht  (Sorge)  vor”  läßt 
sich  nicht  aufrechterhalten,  da  von  Fürsorge  nicht  die  Rede  ist, 
sondern  nur  von  der  Sorge  als  quälender  Beunruhigung.  Es  ist  ja 
gerade  für  Faust  bezeichnend,  daß  er  sowohl  in  den  Gegenständen 
möglicher  Fürsorge  (besonders  Weib  und  Kind)  wie  in  den  das 
menschliche  Dasein  bedrohenden  Übeln  nur  “Masken”  der  lästigen, 
quälenden  Sorge  sieht.  Gegen  die  von  Thomas  und  Fischer  gemachte 
Unterscheidung  ist  an  sich  nichts  einzuwenden,  da  alle  genannten 
Dinge  Furcht  und  Sorge  bereiten  können,  wobei  die  Leben  und 
Güter  bedrohenden  Übel  tatsächlich  öfter  konkrete  Furcht  als  bloße 
Sorge  erregen.  Wenn  aber  Fischer  meint,  “am  Ende”  handle  es  sich 
nur  um  “eingebildete  und  leere  Gefahren,”  um  “peinliche  und  grund¬ 
lose  Furcht,”  welche  eine  “verschüchterte  Winkelexistenz”  kennzeich¬ 
net  (s.  Anmkg.  18),  dann  verharmlost  er  hier  die  Sorge  und  verwischt 
den  oben  erörterten  Unterschied  zwischen  ihr  und  der  philiströsen 
Furcht. 

Wo  “Furcht  und  Hoffnung”  bei  Goethe  nebeneinander  genannt 
werden,  tragen  sie  immer  einen  negativen  Charakter.  In  dieser 
negativen  Bewertung  mag  Goethe  sehr  wohl,  wie  Türck  und  Lukacs 
nahelegen,  von  Spinoza  beeinflußt  worden  sein,  der  auch  das 
unauflösliche  Miteinander  von  Furcht  und  Hoffnung  betonte.**  Darin 
könnte  dann  auch  eine  Erklärung  für  die  von  Hoffmeister  konstatierte 

Türck,  “Spinoza  und  Goethes  Faust,”  Faust-Erkl.,  S.  101-128; 
Lukacs,  Goethe  und  seine  Zeit,  S.  356;  ausdrücklich  gegen  Türck,  aber 
Petsch,  Festausgabe,  V,  669. 
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Entwertung  der  HotTnung  beim  älteren  Goethe  liegen.***  Furcht  und 
HofTnung  werden  gelegentlich  von  Goethe  ab  Kennzeichen  des 
Philbters  erwähnt  {Zahme  Xenien,  VII,  V.  293  ff.;  zu  Kanzler 
Müller  am  3.  April  1824).  Jedoch  sind  sic  keineswegs  immer  nur  so 
aufzufassen.  Gerade  der  junge  Goethe  spricht  öfters  von  der  sein 
Inneres  bewegenden  Furcht  und  Hoffnung  bezüglich  seiner  Zukunft 
und  seiner  Stellung  in  der  Gesellschaft.**  Später  sind  es  die  durch  die 
Französische  Revolution  hervorgerufenen  kriegerischen  Ereignisse  und 
politischen  Wirren,  die  in  Goethe  und  seinen  Zeitgenossen  Furcht 
und  Hoffnung  erregen.  Davon  berichtet  er  wieder  und  wieder  in  der 
Campagne  und  in  den  Tagebüchern  aus  der  damaligen  Zeit.  In 
diesen  Fällen  sind  Furcht  und  Hoffnung  situationsbedingte  Reaktionen 
und  haben  nichts  mit  dem  Philistergeut  zu  tun. 

Im  Mummenschanz  dagegen  sind  sie  nicht  die  Reaktion  auf  eine 
sie  objektiv  rechtfertigende  konkrete  Situation,  sondern  der  Ein¬ 
bildungskraft  entspringende  komplementäre  Schweisen,  welche  die 
W'irklichkeit  verfälschen,  jede  klare  zielbewußte  Tätigkeit  lähmen 
und  daher  “zwei  der  größten  Menschenfeinde’.’  genannt  werden.  Sie 
kennzeichnen  den  Philbter,  der  sich  unter  dem  Einfluß  der  Furcht 
frei  wünscht,  unter  dem  der  Hoffnung  sich  frei  fühlt  (siehe  V.  5400), 
ohne  etwas  zur  Verwirklichung  der  Freiheit  zu  tun. 

Die  hier  auftretende  philbtröse  Hoffnung,  von  der  Thomas  Mann 
im  7.  Kapitel  seines  Romans  Lotte  in  IVeimar  Goethe  sagen  läßt, 
daß  sie  “läppisch  süß  und  entnervend  .  .  .  illusioniert,”  zielt  nur  auf 
bequeme  Erfüllung  aller  Wünsche  “in  sorgenfreiem  Leben,”  in  dem 
man  “nach  Belieben  ruhn  und  handeln”  kann  und  “nie  entbehren” 
muß  (V.  5434  ff.) .  Raabe  bezeichnet  diese  mit  der  Furcht  auf  gleicher 
Stufe  stehende  illusionäre  Form  der  Hoffnung  ab  “Furchthoffnung” 
(S.  92).  Es  gibt  aber  bei  Goethe  auch  eine  Hoffnung,  die  vielleicht 
ihren  schönsten  Ausdruck  in  den  Gedichten  “Hoffnung,”  “Ein¬ 
schränkung”  und  “Elegie”  (“Ein  zärtlich  jugendlicher  Kummer”) 
gefunden  hat,  alle  aus  den  70er  Jahren  vor  oder  in  der  ersten  Weimarer 
Zeit.  Aus  ihnen  spricht  die  Hoffnung  auf  ruhiges  Vollenden  organischen 

Johannes  Hoffmeister,  “Goethes  'Urworte  -  Orphisch.’  Eine  Interpre¬ 
tation,”  Logos,  XIX  (1930),  207  f. 

Siehe  den  Brief  an  Herder  vom  Juli  1772:  “Muth  und  Hoffnung 
und  Furcht  und  Ruh  wechseln  in  meiner  Brust”  (IV,  2,  16) ;  ähnlich  in 
Briefen  an  Kestner  vom  25.  April  1773  (IV,  2,  83)  und  Charlotte  v. 
Stein  am  8.  Juni  1776  (IV,  3,  74  f.). 
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Wachstums,  die  nichts  mit  den  negativen  Dämonen  Furcht  und  Sorge 
zu  tun  hat,  sondern  ihnen  ak  “Genius”  (Stöcklein,  S.  105)  ent¬ 
gegengesetzt  ist.  Sie  findet  Bild  und  Korrelat  in  der  sich  still  ent¬ 
faltenden  Natur:  “Jetzt  nur  Stangen,  diese  Bäume  /  Geben  einst  noch 
Frucht  und  Schatten,”  heißt  cs  im  Gedicht  “HolTnung.”  Und  das 
Gedicht  “Elegie,”  in  dem  die  Vorfrühlingsstimmung  zum  S>mbol  der 
in  den  drei  Strophenabschlüssen  leitmotivisch  wiederkehrenden  Hoff¬ 
nung  wird,  endet  mit  dem  Bild  des  Sämanns:  “Die  Seele  voll  von 
Emteträumen,  /  Und  sä’t  und  hofft.”  Faust  spielt  auf  diese  Form  der 
Hoffnung  auf  dem  Osterspaziergang  an:  “Im  Tale  grünet  Hoff¬ 
nungsglück”  (V.  905).  Aber  es  bleibt  bei  der  bloßen  Sehnsucht,  in 
die  sich  auch  ironische  Distanz  mischt,  da  seiner  Titanennatur  ein 
sich  bescheidendes  Vertrauen  auf  organisches  Werden  nicht  gegeben 
ist.  Im  positiven  Sinne  ist  die  Hoffnung  eine  “edle  Treiberin, 
Trösterin”  (“Meine  Göttin”)  und  von  dieser  |X)sitiven,  mit  dem 
menschlichen  Leben  gegebenen  Macht  spricht  Goethe  in  Des 
Epimenides  Erwachen  (V.  616-625)  und  in  der  Achilleis  (V.  236 
ff.).  Sie  wäre  wohl  auch  in  der  im  Schema  zur  Fortsetzung  der 
Pandora  genannten  Elporc  thra.scia  verkörpert  worden.  Letztere  hätte 
sich  vielleicht  derjenigen  Metamorphose  des  Urphänomens  Hoffnung 
genähert,  die  in  der  von  Flitner  und  Hoffmeister  untersuchten  Elpis- 
Stanze  der  “Urworte.  Orphisch”  dichterischen  Ausdruck  gefunden  hat 
und  von  Flitner  als  “spirituelle”  oder  “religiöse”  Hoffnung  bezeichnet 
wird.^^  Sie  bildet  ein  Analogon  zu  der  neben  Glaube  und  Liebe 
stehenden  Hoffnung  in  der  “christlichen  Trias.”  Faust  kennt  sehr 
wohl  die  Hoffnung  im  positiven  Sinne  wie  auch  als  Bestandteil  der 
christlichen  Trias.  Aber  sein  Verhältnis  zu  ihr  ist,  worauf  hier  nicht 
näher  eingegangen  werden  kann,  meist  negativ,  sei  es,  daß  er  sie 
entbehrt,  oder  sie  geradezu  verwirft. 

Mit  Recht  hebt  Flitner  hervor,  daß  sich  die  spirituelle  Hoffnung 
nicht  immer  reinlich  von  der  Form,  die  er  ak  “dämonisch”  bezeichnet, 
trennen  läßt.  Dies  gilt  u.E.  kaum  von  der  Elpis-Stanze,  wie  Flitner 
annimmt  (S.  141,  147),  aber  gewiß  von  Eipore  in  der  Pandora  und 
auch  sonst  fast  immer.  Daß  die  Gestalt  der  “Hoffnung”  im  Mummen¬ 
schanz  aber  nicht  diese  überhaupt  darstellt,  sondern  nur  die 
dämonische  Furchthoffnung,  liegt  klar  zutage  und  ist  auch  in  vielen 

2*  Wilhelm  Flitner,  “Elpis.  Betrachtungen  über  Goethes  ‘Urworte. 
Orphisch’,”  Goethe.  Viermonatsschr.  d.  Goethe-Ges.,  IV  (1939),  141; 
weiterhin  im  Text  zitiert. 
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FauiZ-Kommentaren  ausdrücklich  hcrvorRchobcn  worden  (z.B.  von 
Böhm,  Buchw’ald,  Endres,  Peisch,  Erich  Schmidt  und  Trunz).  Um¬ 
somehr  muß  das  Fehlen  eines  Sinnes  für  die  verschiedenen  Formen 
der  Hoffnung  bei  Goethe  in  dem  sonst  so  verdiensts’ollen  Kommentar 
von  Witkowski  befremden,  der  unter  Hinweis  auf  Karsten  behauptet, 
in  den  Versen  5423-40  werde  “nicht  nur  unbegründete  Hoffnung, 
sondern  Hoffnung  überhaupt”  dargestellt.**  Daß  Türck,  um  seine 
Thesen  zu  stützen,  überall  nur  die  Furchthoffnung  zu  sehen  vermeint, 
selbst  w’cnn  er  Faust,  V.  640  f.  zitiert,  haben  wir  schon  erwähnt  und 
ist  nicht  weiter  verwunderlich. 

Abschließend  können  wir  mit  Daur  sagen,  daß  Türck  “ohne 
Ahnung  von  der  tiet menschlichen  Macht  der  Sorge”  war  (S.  396, 
Anmkg.  15).  Er  hielt  sich,  wie  die  meisten  Faurf-.\usleger,  nur  an 
die  Wirkungen  der  Sorge  auf  den  von  ihr  befallenen  Menschen. 
Türck  hat  die  enge  Verbindung  von  Sorge,  Furcht  und  Hoffnung  als 
wurzelverwandten  Betätigungsformen  der  Einbildungskraft  oder 
Phantasie  richtig  gesehen.  Wir  glauben  aber  gezeigt  zu  haben,  daß 
er  diesen  Zusammenhang  falsch  und  einseitig  auffaßte.  Sorge,  Furcht 
und  Hoffnung  sind  bei  Goethe  keineswegs  immer  Kennzeichen  des 
Philistergeiste?.  Türck  hatte  keinen  Sinn  für  die  vielgestaltigen 
Erscheinungsweisen  der  Hoffnung,  die  er  nur  als  Furchthoffnung 
auslegte.  Auch  bei  anderen  Auslegern  konnten  wir  ähnliche  Fehlin¬ 
terpretationen  aufzeigen. 

Wenn  wir  auf  Türcks  Thesen  näher  eingingen,  so  geschah  das, 
weil  sie,  trotz  der  eingehenden  Kritik,  der  sic  in  Burdachs  bahn¬ 
brechender  Arbeit  “Faust  und  die  Sorge”  (s.  Anmkg.  13)  unterzogen 
wurden,  gerade  in  neuester  Zeit  in  der  FaurZ-Literatur,  etwa  bei  Daur, 
Hänsel.  Günther  und  Milch,  wieder  Beachtung  gefunden  haben.** 
Dies  hat  Bezug  auf  die  wieder  akut  gewordene  Frage,  ob  Fausts 

I. ebenskurve  im  Sinne  einer  wachsenden  Vervollkommnung  zu  deuten 
sei,  was  von  Türck  verneint  wurde,  der  sich  damit  als  “Antiperfek- 

**Z7oeZÄM  Faust,  hrsg.  von  Georg  Witkowski,  9.  Aufl.  (Leiden,  1936), 

II.  302. 

Daur,  Faust  und  der  Teufel,  S.  396,  423,  467,  468,  470;  Ludwig 
Hänsel,  Goethe.  Chaos  und  Kosmos  (Wien,  1949),  S.  97  f.;  Werner 
Günther,  “Faust  und  die  Sorge,”  Bemerkungen  zu  einigen  Stellen  in 
Goethes  Faust,  Univ.  de  Neuchatel,  Recueil  de  Travaux  publik  par  la 
Fac.  des  Lettres,  Vingt-Qtiatriftme  Fase.  (Neuchatel.  19'50),  S.  60,  63; 
Werner  Milch,  “Wandlung  der  Faustdeutung,”  ZDF,  I.XXI  (1961),  23-38 
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tlbilist"  (Böhm)  crwcbt.  Nach  ihm  unterliegt  Faust  der  Sorge,  wird 
also  ein  von  Furcht  und  Hoffnung  beherrschter  Philister,  der  als 
“Narr  der  Hoffnung”  eine  Utopie  vom  freien  Volk  auf  freiem  Grund 
entwirft  (S.  59,  64  u.ö.).  Diese  absurde  These,  die  auf  der  von  uns 
abgewiesenen  falschen  Interpretation  des  Verhältnisses  von  Sorge, 
Furcht  und  Hoffnung  beruht,  bietet  keinerlei  Stütze  für  den  “Anti¬ 
perfektibilismus,”  zumal  Türcks  Kritik  an  Faust  erst  bei  der  Begeg¬ 
nung  des  Greises  mit  der  “Sorge”  einsetzt. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


TWO  MEDIEVAL  SCHOLARS 
Richard  C.  Clark 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  library  is  a  manuscript  which 
contains  a  farce  entitled  “Van  dem  scholer  van  par>'ß.”  This  work 
is  a  close  parallel  to  a  similar  farce  of  der  Schmiher,  “Der  student  in 
Prag.”*  The  present  paper  w-ill  compare  these  two  versions  of  a  similar 
theme  and  suggest  possible  reasons  for  the  variations  in  them. 

The  narrative  thread  of  the  two  versions  is  much  the  same.  A 
student  in  Paris  (Prague)  accosts  a  lovely  woman  of  the  city  and  de¬ 
picts  glowingly  his  prowess  in  the  arts  of  love.  The  woman  succumbs 
and  suggests  a  rendezvous  at  her  home. 

The  student  arrives  and  knocks  discreetly  at  the  door.  The  hus¬ 
band,  however,  masquerading  as  the  wife,  receives  him  and  entices 
the  student  into  a  chest,  there  to  await  the  husband’s  departure  on  the 
following  morning.  In  the  morning  the  enraged  spouse  invites  his 
friends  to  a  banquet,  intending  to  reveal  his  wife’s  perfidy. 

The  wife,  unsuspecting,  passes  the  chest,  hears  the  student’s 
curses  and  frees  him.  She  invokes  the  aid  of  her  maid  to  whom  she 
promises  ten  px>unds  if  she  will  help  to  extricate  her  mistress  from  the 
dilemma.  The  maid  procures  an  a.ss  that  is  then  put  into  the  recently 
vacated  chest. 

The  husband  ri.se8  at  the  banquet  to  reveal  his  wife’s  extra-marital 
activity.  The  latter  seizes  the  chance  to  capitalize  on  her  native  cunning. 
She  suggests  that  if  her  dishonor  is  proved  she  will  leave  the  house. 
Likewise,  if  the  husband’s  suspicions  are  proved  to  be  unfounded, 
he  will  leave.  The  husband  agrees.  The  group  goes  to  the  chest,  opens 
it,  and  the  accursed  ass  appears.  The  husband  admits  defeat  and  leaves 
the  estate.  The  final  strophes  present  the  didactic  obversations  of  the 
authors. 

As  to  the  manuscript  itself,  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  scribe 
who  is  copying  the  original  into  his  (or  her)  own  dialect  and  making 
excisions  or  modifications  as  didactic  aim,  literary  taste  and  linguistic 
medium  dictate.  Item  VIII  gives  an  interesting  insight  into  the  copyist’s 
technique.  This  selection,  headed  monch,  is  on  folio  67t  and  consists 

*  see  Die  deutsche  Literatur  des  Mittelalters:  Verfasserlexikon,  ed. 
K.  Langosch  (Berlin,  1953),  VI,  cols.  82-83;  K.  Goedeke,  Grundriß,  p. 
1156,  88;  C.  Wendeier,  “Studien  über  Hans  Rosenplüt”  in  Wagners  Archiv 
für  die  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache  I  (1874),  388fr,  410,  431. 
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of  the  usual  25  lines  which  fill  a  folio  of  the  manuscript.  However, 
over  the  script  there  is  a  scries  of  interlacing  pen  marks  which  make 
the  deciphering  of  the  torso  extremely  difficult.  Whether  the  title 
rnonch  stems  from  the  antecedent  manuscript  or  is  a  later  addition 
derived  by  the  scribe  from  the  sixth  strophe,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
initial  mood  developed  by  both  title  and  introductory  lines  was  one 
of  expectant  piety.  As  he  (or  she)  progressed,  however,  the  ribaldry 
became  more  and  more  distasteful.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  folio, 
he  vented  his  pent-up  distaste  for  the  subject  by  disfiguring  the  folio 
with  interlacing  pen  strokes  and  left  the  selection  a  torso.  The  follow¬ 
ing  folio  begins  with  the  words:  “O  Maria,  heubt  frauwe  der 
Christenheit.” 

Since  der  Schmiher’s  “Der  student  in  Prag”  may  not  be  generally 
available  we  reproduce  it  below*  and  refer  the  reader  to  Modern 
Language  Notes,  LXXIII,  April,  1958  for  the  complete  manuscript 
selection  of  “Van  dem  scholcr  van  paryß.” 

Hs.  42,  214  AIN  ANDER  SPRUCH 

Wend  Ir  hören  manige  sach, 

Wy  aim  Studenten  gcschach 
Ziie  Prag  In  dor  werden  stat? 

5.  Da  ward  er  an  fröden  stat. 

Er  ging  aüf  der  stras  an  zwer 
Ein  schone  fraw  ging  gen  Im  her. 

Er  sprach:  fraw  vnnverzigen, 

Sott  Ich  heynach  pey  eilch  ligen, 

10.  Ich  wolt  eüch  trew'ten  also  schan 
Vnd  woltz  eüch  zü  acht  malen  than. 

Dar  er  hört  dye  pürgerin. 

Der  was  wol  mit  sotter  mynn. 

Sy  het  dye  red  wol  vernumen. 

15.  Aüf  dye  nacht  hies  sy  In  kumen, 

Zue  der  thyr  hieQ  sy  Inn  stann, 

So  wolt  sy  In  hin  ein  lann. 

Hs.  42,  214''  Des  nam  der  student  eben  w’ar. 

AüfT  dy  nacht  so  kam  er  dar. 

20.  Er  clopfet  tugntlichen  an. 

Das  er  hört  der  fraüen  mann, 

Dy  fraw  was  gar  Süss  entschlaffen ; 

Der  mann  pegündt  herab  laüffen. 

Der  mann  hat  wol  vemomen  dy  mär, 

*see  A.  von  Keller,  Erzählungen  aus  altdeutschen  Handschriften, 
(Stuttgart:  Literarischer  Verein,  1855),  Vol.  35,  pp.  306-309. 
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26.  Er  thet,  aU  ob  er  dy  fraw  wer, 

Vnd  sprach:  pistil  da? 

Der  student  sprach:  ja. 

So  thUt  leyQ  vnd  gemach, 

Das  mein  man  nit  Erbach! 

SO.  Leg  dich  da  her  In  dy  kisten. 

So  wil  Ich  dir  dein  leben  fristen. 

Mein  man  wi!  schir  auf?  stan. 

So  wil  Ich  dich  zw  mir  an  mein  pett  lan. 
Per  Student  gedacht  In  seinem  mütt: 

85.  Ich  hoff,  mein  ding  das  wer  gütt. 

Da  gedacht  der  wirt  In  seinem  sinn: 

Zbar  Ich  gib  dir  deiner  mynn. 

Er  thet  nindert  den  gleichenn 
Vndt  gundt  wider  an  das  pett  schleichen 
40.  PiB  an  morgen  fraw  an  allen  schaden. 

Er  pegündt  sein  freundt  laden 
Hs.  42,  215  Vnd  darzw  dy  Im  auch. 

Darnach  so  war  Im  gach. 

Er  wolt  In  ain  guet  mal  geben 
45.  Vnd  wolt  sy  lassen  sehen  ebenn, 

Wy  er  ain  poss  weib  hett 
Vnd  wye  sye  ein  Inn  die  kisten  gelaitt  hett. 
Do  mit  wolt  er  sy  pringen  In  not 
Vnd  wolt  sy  machen  schamrot. 

50.  Die  fraw  west  nyt  vmb  dye  mer. 

Für  dye  kisten  ging  sy  her. 

Das  er  hört  der  student. 

Er  sprach:  das  dü  werdest  geschent! 

Wie  hastU  myr  so  vbel  gethan? 

55.  WiltU  mich  nit  aüs  lann? 

Do  sprach  dy  fraw:  waffenn! 

Ich  han  nach  verslaifen. 

Dych  hat  mein  man  hin  ein  gethan. 

Ich  will  dich  gern  her  aüs  lan. 

60.  Do  lies  sy  In  her  aüss. 

Er  lieff  paid  aüs  dem  haus. 

Die  fraw  gedacht:  wie  sol  Ich  thann, 

Das  Ich  mein  man  laiche  schan? 

Sy  ging  do  ze  hand, 

Hs.  42,  215*>65.  Da  sy  die  allten  kellin  fand. 

Sy  sprach:  dü  solt  paid  laüffen, 

Myr  ain  Jüngen  essel  kaüifen. 

Do  mit  frystu  myr  mein  lebenn. 

So  will  Ich  dyr  zechen  pfund  geben. 

70.  Die  kyllin  nam  Ir  nit  spot 

Vnd  kauift  ein  Jungen  essel  trat, 


c: 
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Den  slossentz  In  die  kisten  hin  ein. 
Des  günd  die  fraw  frolich  seyn. 

Dar  vmb  west  der  man  nit. 

76.  Das  was  aUch  ein  kluger  sith. 

Do  nun  dye  freynd  sassen 
Vnd  getruncken  vnd  geassen, 

Do  sprach  sych  der  man. 

Der  wolt  nUn  heben  an : 

80.  Ir  sUnd  her  gan; 

Was  mein  weib  hat  gethan, 

Das  wil  ich  euch  lassen  sehen, 

Was  myr  heint  ist  beschechen. 

Einer  kam  her  ein  gegangen, 

86.  Den  han  Ich  gar  wol  gefangen. 

Das  was  aveh  ein  fremder  mann; 

Des  mein  weip  nit  laugen  kan. 

Hs.  42, 216  Do  sprach  dye  wirtyn, 

Die  was  klug  an  Irm  s>'n: 

90.  Mag  Ich  nit  mit  eren  pestan. 

So  will  ich  von  vnserm  güt  gan ; 

Han  Ichs  aber  nit  gethann. 

So  soltu  da  von  gan. 

Der  wirt  der  sprach  schon : 

96.  Fraw,  das  wil  Ich  gern  than. 

Wer  des  spils  vnrecht  hab, 
das  sich  der  vom  güt  trab. 

Sy  gingen  züe  den  selben  stünden 
Do  sie  dy  kisten  fünden, 

100.  Vnd  slüssens  auf  pey  der  thür: 

Do  rackt  eyns  esels  maül  her  für 
Do  kam  die  fraw  aüß  grossen  panden: 
Do  stund  der  man  In  schänden, 

Do  er  den  essel  ane  sach 
105.  Nu  mügt  Ir  hom,  wie  er  sprach. 

Pfü  dich,  dü  ver  flüchtes  thier, 

Hat  dich  der  teüffel  gessendet  msn*, 

Da  Ich  dich  do  herein  sprat? 

Das  dich  der  teülTel  nit  zerzart! 

110.  Ich  wand,  dü  werrest  ein  rechter  mann. 
Trestü  denn  vier  yssen  an? 

Ich  kan  dein  nymer  mer  vergessen. 

Ich  wolt,  dich  hetin  die  wolff  fressen. 
Sein  weip  trost  er  nit  mer  straffen, 

115.  Er  müs  selbs  do  von  laüffen. 

Weibes  lyst  hand  kein  gründ. 

Sye  ver  kleibt  jn  den  münd. 

Er  wolt  sein  weib  verfürt  han. 
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Do  miist  er  selb  In  schänden  stan. 

120.  Die  abentewer  dye  hat  ein  end. 

Frawen  list  sind  pehcnd. 

Keiner  soil  sich  tUncken  also  gescheid, 

Das  er  frawen  list  verid 
Wan  es  wurd  Im  doch  zu  schber, 

125.  Also  hat  gcredt  der  Schmiher.* 

The  assumption  upon  which  Uie  following  is  based  is  that  der 
Schmiher  is  the  poet  to  whom  “Der  student  in  Prag"  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  and  that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  manuscript  gives  a  later 
version  which  shows  defective  meter,  discrepancies  in  rhyme  and  faulty 
motivation  as  well  as  contamination  from  other  similar  farces  known 
to  the  scribe.*  Tlie  list  of  parallels  given  here  is  not  intended  to  be  ex¬ 
haustive,  hut  rather  selective  and  illustrative  of  basic  differences  in 
attitude  and  intent  of  the  two  versions.  That  the  correspondence 
is  almost  word  by  word  may  be  seen  from  the  first  four  lines  below: 

“Wyllet  ir  hören  wall  gcschach 
Van  cyme  werden  Studenten  eyn  Sache 
Zu  paryQ  in  der  werder  stat  . 

Do  wart  her  der  frauwen  sat”* 

Once  again,  as  in  the  manch,  the  theme  is  given  in  the  first  few 
Unes  which  thus  may  have  given  the  scribe  his  title.  The  transposition 
from  Prague  to  Paris  is  a  natural  one  for  the  Rhenish  scribe  to  make. 
Line  4  sets  a  rather  moralistic  tone  with  its  “There  he  had  his  fill  of 
women”,  in  contrast  to  the  version  given  here:  “There  he  had  his 
fill  of  jo>’s.”  The  thought  seems  to  be  ironic  in  either  case. 

Line  5  still  retains  the  rhyme  and  may  mirror  scribal  uncertainty 


» see  C.  Wendeler,  “Studien,”  427  for  the  etymology  of  the  name 
Schmiher. 

*  The  text  exemplifies  that  W.  W.  Greg  calls  “editorial  confiation,” 
concerning  which  he  says:  “The  scribe  copies  closely  from  one  of  the 
manuscripts  before  him,  till  a  sudden  dissatisfaction  with  some  reading, 
or  it  may  be  mere  chance,  sends  him  off  to  another,  which  he  then  follows 
for  a  while,  before  either  passing  onto  a  third  or  perhaps  returning  to 
the  first.”  W.  W.  Greg,  The  Calculus  of  Variants,  an  Essay  on  Textual 
Criticism  (Oxford  Clarendon  Press,  1927),  p.  67-58. 

*  Yet  a  third  version  of  the  farce  gives: 

“Da  wart  er  freuden  sat” 

Sec  C.  Wendeler,  “Studien”,  410. 

*  see  Matthias  Lexer,  Mittelhochdeutsches  Handwörterbuch  (Leipzig, 
1876,  2.  bd.,  col.  1974:  unverzigende-  “nicht  verzichtend  auf.” 
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as  to  the  phrase  “an  zwer”: 

“durch  die  straiB  gynck  her  nyt  tern” 

Line  7  docs  not  rh>ine  with  the  following  line: 

“Her  sprach  junflTre  suberlich 
Moicht  ich  zu  nacht  bij  uch  ligen” 

It  contrasts  with  verse  8  in  der  Schmiher  which  sho^^’s  “fraw  vnnver- 
zigen.”*  The  latter  is  certainly  more  attuned  to  the  marital  status 
of  the  woman  as  well  as  to  her  avid  acceptance  of  the  student’s  pro¬ 
posal.  The  repetition  of  the  same  modifying  form  in  line  17: 

“Er  dopte  suucriichen  an”’ 

must  be  looked  at  somewhat  askance  in  comparison  with  verse  20: 
“Er  clopfet  tugntlichen  an." 

The  contrast  tugntlichen/ suuerlichen  typifies  the  spirit  of  the  two 
farces,  the  one  doughty  and  direct,  the  other  sober  and  subdued. 
Again  in  line  11  we  Hnd  a  contrast  in  the  use  of  the  articles: 

“Dat  verhört  eyn  burger rynne” 

This  appears  in  der  Schmiher’s  verse  12  as  “dye  piirgerin.”  Certainly 
the  continuity  is  much  better  served  by  dye,  referring  to  the  fraw 
vnnverzigen.  A  certain  economy  of  dramatb  personnae  is  the  rule  in 
these  farces  so  that  the  unnecessary  introduction  of  a  third  actor  at 
this  stage  may  be  attributed  to  another  manuscript  or  possibly  even 
to  scribal  carelessness. 

Der  Schmiher’s  verses  16-17  do  not  appear  at  all  in  our  manuscript. 
This  may  have  been  dictated  by  the  desire  to  save  space  and  thus 
paper.  However,  the  lack  is  somewhat  questionable  since  line  16  in  the 
later  version  appears  as 

“Jn  der  nacht  quam  her  dar” 

The  dar  lacks  real  reference  although  it  is  necessary  for  meter  and 
rhyme.  A  similar  variance  is  found  in  the  omission  of  verses  22-23 
which  help  to  clarify  the  reason  for  the  man  answering  the  gentle 
rapping,  rather  than  his  wife  who  sweetly  sleeps. 

’  Kluge-Götze-Schirmer-Mitzka,  Etjfmoloffisehes  Wörterbuch  der  deut¬ 
schen  Sprache,  17.  Aufl.  (Berlin,  1957),  p.  626:  sauber  -  zu  vulgarlät. 
suber  “massig,  besonnen.” 
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Line  29  shows  a  more  indirect  and  discreet  statement  of  der 
Schmiher’s  verse  33: 

"DaQ  sal  ich  dich  wijsOen  layn” 

This  avoidance  of  the  desecrated  marriage  couch  is  seen  again  in 
line  36  which  is  to  be  compared  with  der  Schmiher’s  verse  39: 

lines  “Do  dacht  der  wirt  in  synen  synne 

32-30:  Jeh  Ionen  dir  nach  dyncr  mynne 

Vnd  myner  loiOr  valentyncn 
Der  wirt  begunde  swigen 
Vnd  gynck  wieder  ligen.” 

What  is  an  ironic  aside  in  der  Schmiher’s  verse  37:  “Zbar  ich  gib 
dir  deiner  mynn”  appears  as  a  threat  of  punishment  which  includes 
the  inconstant  maenad  at  the  expense  of  the  normal  rhyme  scheme. 
The  woman  throughout  the  farce  is  generally  given  rather  short 
shrift 

11.  “Wie  her  eyn  boiU  wijfF  hedde 

43-44  Die  eynen  geladen  hotte  zu  bedde.’’ 

show,  however,  the  previously  avoided  bed.  ,The  following  explana¬ 
tion  is  advanced  for  the  peculiar  melange  of  forms.  The  scribe  presents 
his  own  dialectal  equivalents  of  der  Schiher’s  version  in  the  first 
line,  including  the  unshifted  hedde.  In  line  44,  we  find  the  shifted 
helte  which  is  analogous  to  der  Schmiher’s  {geiaht)  hett.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  zu  bedde  supplies  a  rhyme  which,  however,  might  have 
been  made,  as  in  der  Schmiher,  by  {geladen)  hette  (=hedde).  The 
phrase  appears  in  der  Schmiher  as  Inn  die  kisten,  which  lacks  the 
overtones  and  connotation  of  our  version,  although  verses  33  and  39 
show  “an  mein  pett’’  and  “an  das  pett”,  respectively.  The  phrase  is 
used,  then,  in  connection  with  “eyn  boiß  wijfT’  and  not  with  the 
husband. 

The  condemnation  inherent  in  this  adulterous  invitation  is  not 
weakened  by  any  depiction  of  the  husband’s  intention,  as  in  der 
Schmiher’s  verses  48-49.  Interestingly  enough,  the  complement  of  these 
tv/o  lines,  namely,  verses  102-103  also  do  not  appear  in  the  later  text. 
These  four  verses  concern  the  intention  of  the  husband  to  cause  the 
consternation  of  his  wife  when  her  infidelity  is  disclosed  before  the 
guests  and  the  subsequent  ignominy  of  the  husband,  caused  by  the 
wife’s  clever  substitution  of  the  ass  for  the  student.  The  version  by  the 
unnamed  scribe,  it  would  seem,  is  not  interested  in  a  paean  of  praise  to 
feminine  guile. 
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A  penchant  for  prose  seems  to  permeate  the  following  lines: 

11.  “Die  frauwc  enwijste  nyt  die  mere 

45-48  Vor  der  kijsten  gynck  tie  hyn 

Der  student  sprach  zu  der  stont 
Dat  dich  der  dubel  sehende.“ 

culminating,  as  they  do,  in  an  invocation  of  the  devil  by  the 
student  for  the  punishment  of  the  faithless  woman. 

Verses  74-75  in  der  Schmiher  app>car  in  the  variant  as:  “Do  dit 
allet  waß  geschiet”,  a  single  strophe  which  lacks  rh>7ne.  Once  more 
a  pair  of  verses  which  directly  praise  tlie  wife  for  her  “kluger  sith"  is 
omitted. 

Lines  76-78  lack  the  poetic  figure  of  der  Schmiher’s  verses  81-83 
and  appear  as  the  more  prosaic: 

“Wat  mync  frauwc  hait  jretane 
Sic  hait  hynt  eynen  jn  gelayn 
Dat  ist  auch  eyn  junger  man’’* 

The  omission  of  verses  84-85  is  one  that  tightens  up  the  narrative 
without  affecting  the  continuity.  The  lack  of  verses  92-93  is,  however, 
not  so  inconsequential  since  the  husband  agrees  to  his  wife's  proposal 
that  one  or  the  other  should  leave  if  the  accusation  is  proved  or  dis¬ 
proved,  respectively: 

lines  "Der  wirt  sprach  uff  mynen  eit 

84-87  Dar  zu  byn  ich  bereyt 

Wer  myt  recht  enkan  bcstayn 
Der  sal  van  dem  gude  layn.” 

The  “Dar  zu  byn  ich  bereyt”  must  assume  the  antecedent  proposal 
of  the  wife  that  if  she  were  innocent,  her  husband  would  have  to 
leave. 

The  missing  verses  108-109  and  112-113  which  are  primarily 
devoted  to  the  heaping  of  curses  on  the  head  of  the  ass  are  of  minor 
importance  in  both  versions.  In  general,  the  last  folio  of  our  manu¬ 
script  seems  to  show  scribal  determination  to  be  as  rigorous  as  possible 
in  excising  incidental  detail  so  that  the  “book”  may  be  concluded  on 
folio  24. 

Der  Schmiher’s  last  ten  verses  are  devoted  to  a  praise  of,  and 
warning  concerning  “weibes  lyst”  against  which  masculine  intellect 

®  Similarly,  the  pars  pro  toto  of  strophe  101  becomes : 

“Der  esel  reckte  syn  muyl  her  vor.” 
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is  powerless.  The  identification  of  the  author  is  in  the  medieval  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  scribe  of  our  version  docs  not  identify  himself,  naturally, 
refuses  to  praise  feminine  guile,  and  invokes  divine  grace  upon  his 
work  and  the  readers  of  it.  Lines  104-106: 

“DaB  geschach  zu  paryB 
Da  macht  man  alTen 
Hyt  selichen  schlurafTen" 

seem  to  have  as  their  literary  purpose  a  return  to  the  beginning  lines 
to  indicate  the  completion  of  the  tale.  Once  Paris,  the  vicious,  foreign 
metropolis,  is  referred  to,  the  moral  may  be  drawn.  The  ambiguity  of 
reference  inherent  in  “selichen  schlurafTen”,  however,  may  lead  the 
reader  to  question  both  the  necessity  and  pertinence  of  the  two  lines, 
except  as  a  pro  forma  observance  of  literary  tradition. 

Finally,  there  may  be  mentioned  certain  parallels  in  the  farce  by 
Herrant  von  Wildonic,  entitled  “Der  verkette  wirt.”*  The  deceived 
husband  of  this  work  is  the  literary  forerunner  of  our  spouse  and 
the  title  is  certainly  much  more  apt.*"  The  following  parallels  arc 
noteworthy: 

Verse  46  “enboten,  daz  ir  lise  gat 

47  hin  zuo  den  huse  und  in  dem  hage”  (cf.  line  23) 

59  “Er  vant  die  snur  und  'z  vingerlin 

60  hangen  nach  den  willen  sin.”  (cf.  line  25) 

269  “Ich  mein,  daz  ir  vil  boesez  wip 

270  mir  habt  beswaeret  minen  lip.”  (cf.  line  43) 

290  “ich  immer  hazze,  boesez  wip!”  (cf.  line  43) 

280  “da  het  ir  einen  vremden  man 

heizen  kumen  in  daz  hak.”*^  (cf.  line  77-79) 

•  see  Gustav  Ehrismann,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur  bis  zum 
Ausgang  des  Mittelalters  (München,  1935),  p.  109  ff;  Hans  Lambel, 
Erzählungen  und  Schwänke,  Deutsche  Classiker  des  Mittelalters  (Leip¬ 
zig,  1872),  Vol.  12,  p.  191-210;  Friedrich  H.  von  der  Hagen.  Gesammt- 
abenteuer  (Stuttgart,  Tübingen,  1850),  Vol.  2,  XLIII;  and  finally,  Karl 
Kinzel,  ZfdP,  XII,  250-253;  Oswald  Zwingerle,  AdA,  LXX,  151-164. 

On  this  point  one  is  perhaps  reminded  of  Stehman’s  remark:  “Der 
fahrende  Schüler,  der  Clerc.  der  Schreiber  ist  überhaupt  die  beliebteste 
Person  in  Liebesnovellen,  ja  der  typische  Liebesheld.”  Wilhelm  Steh¬ 
mann,  Die  Mittelhochdeutsche  Novelle  vom  Studentenabenteuer, 
Palaestra,  LXVII,  p.  120. 
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In  conclusion,  we  have  in  this  manuscript  a  typical  example  of 
the  literary  taste  and  scribal  production  of  the  late  Middle  Ages. 
Huizinga  comes  to  the  following  formulation  of  his  impression  of 
the  literary  activity  of  the  time,  which  formulation  is  quite  pertinent 
to  the  manuscript  in  question:  “A  new  beauty  of  form  was  already 
revealing  itself  in  the  literature  of  the  fifteenth  century;  still,  in  the 
greater  number  of  its  productions,  the  form  as  well  was  worn  out  and 
the  qualities  of  rhythm  and  tone  are  poor.  In  such  a  case,  without 
novelty  of  thought  or  form,  nought  remains  but  an  interminable  post- 
lude  on  hackneyed  themes,  a  poetry  without  a  f  iture.”“ 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


J.  Huizinga,  Waning  of  the  Middle  Agee  (London,  1924),  p.  254. 
The  reference  is,  of  course,  primarily  to  original  writing,  but  also  quite 
pertinent  to  the  work  being  discussed. 


ADJECTIVAL  ENDINGS  AFTER 
ALLE,  BEIDE,  MANCHER,  SÄMTUCHE,  SOLCHER,  and 
WELCHER 

Adolph  C.  Gorr 

On  the  subject  as  to  what  endings  (weak  or  strong)  should  be  used 
following  the  above-named  words  there  has  been  much  controversy. 
This  problem  is  not  new,  but  during  the  course  of  centuries  usage  has 
favored  more  and  more  the  weak  endings  for  adjectives  that  follow 
alle,  beide,  mancher,  sämtUche,  solcher,  and  welcher. 

In  the  case  of  alle  the  weak  ending  is  generally  the  one  accepted 
today.  In  the  older  periods  of  the  language  the  strong  declension  was 
used.  For  example,  Fiietrcr  says  mit  aller  guter  übung‘  as  listed  by 
Behaghel,  who  as  well  as  Wilmanns  gives  many  such  examples.  A  few 
such  endings  still  occurred  in  the  18th  century  where  Lessing  writes 
alle  rechtschafferu  Christen,*  and  Herder  alle  alte  Schriftsteller*. 
However,  the  leading  grammarians  agree  that  the  weak  form  is  the 
standard  form  today.  The  weak  declension  of  an  adjective  after  alle 
has  recently  been  affirmed  in  an  article  dealing  with  this  topic  and 
published  in  this  journal.*  The  1957  edition  of  Duden  states:  “Aus¬ 
nahmslos  folgt  auf  alle  und  keine  die  schwache  Beugung“*  and  alle 
ehrlichen  Menschen  is  given  as  an  example.  Among  modem  authors 
confirming  this  usage  I  quote:  alle  andern,*  des  Dankes  aller  .... 
Beteiligten,*  die  Croßmachtstellung  aller  europäischen  Staaten,*  ohne 
alle  scherzhaften  Wendungen.* 

>  Otto  Behaghel,  Deutsche  Syntax  (Heidelberg,  1928)  I,  200-201,  and 
Wilhelm  Wilmanns,  Deutsche  Grammatik  (Straßburg,  1909)  III,  760. 

*  George  Curme,  A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language  (New  York, 
1922),  p.  132. 

*  Johann  G.  Herder,  Fragmente,  ed.  Suphan  (Weimar,  1877)  I,  152. 

*  Stuart  A.  Gallacher,  "Andere  gute(n)  Manner,”  The  German  Quar¬ 
terly,  XXX  (November,  1957),  p.  56. 

•Duden,  Deutsche  Rechtsei; rei hung,  14th  edition,  (Wiesbaden,  1957) 
p.  56. 

*  Carl  Spitteler,  Gesammelte  Werke  (Zürich,  1945),  V,  178. 

^  Rudolf  Schröder,  “Im  Spiegel  der  Freundschaft,”  Merkur,  XII 
(1958),  5. 

*  Erich  Brock,  "Deutschland  und  Frankreich  in  Europa,”  Akzente,  VI 
(1957),  527. 

**  Gottfried  Keller,  Martin  Salander,  Cotta  edition  (Stuttgart,  1919), 
VIII,  p.  180. 
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Beide  was  treated  primarily  as  a  pronoun  in  Old,  Middle,  and 
Early  New  High  German  as  well  as  Old  Saxon.  Beide  followed  by  an 
adjective  is  a  more  recent  usage,  and  the  adjective  following  beide  is 
weak,  as  beide  jungen  Leute.’* 

Mancher,  if  inflected  in  Modern  German,  uses  the  weak  endings 
of  adjectives  following  it.  Here  it  differs  from  einige  and  viele,  which 
to  the  present  day  arc  followed  by  strong  endings.  To  be  sure,  the 
strong  form  was  common  in  Middle  High  German  {mancher  werder 
man).”  Grimm”  lists  examples  of  the  weak  endings  following  forms 
of  mancher,  for  example, 

do  sach  man  si  di  brudre  entpfan 

mit  manchem  scharfin  pfilc.  (Jeroschin  261,  76). 

and  in  the  17th  century, 

du  hast  mein  hei-z  erhöhet 

aus  mancher  tiefen  not.  (Pani  Gerhart  180,  10). 

and  in  the  18th  century, 

manches  matte  schiefe  lied 

sich  mit  dem  reinen  schmerz  vereinte.  (Goethe,  2,  113) 

Today,  as  stated  above,  the  weak  form  is  used  and  recommended 
by  grammarians,  as,  mancher  gute  Mann.” 

In  reference  to  the  word  sämtliche,  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a 
definite  opinion.  However,  since  it  is  so  akin  in  meaning  to  alle,  usage 
tends  toward  the  weak  form  as  the  one  preferred.  Although  very  re¬ 
cently  Professor  Gallachcr  in  the  article  already  quoted”  expressed 
preference  for  the  strong  ending  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
of  adjectives  following  sämtliche,  Duden  places  the  weak  form  first, 
as,  sämtliche  vertrefflichen  (od.  vortreffliche)  Einrichtungen.” 

Also  in  the  case  of  the  adjectival  forms  following  the  inflected 
solcher  and  welcher  the  weak  forms  are  now  generally  used.  Today 

10  Duden,  op.  cit.,  p.  269. 

11  Wilhelm  Wilmanns,  DeuUche  Grammatik  (Straßburg,  1909),  III,  760. 

1*  Jakob  u.  Wilhelm  Grimm,  Deutsches  Wörterbuch  (Leipzig,  1885), 

VI,  col.  1628. 

1*  Calvin  Thomas,  A  Practical  German  Grammar,  revised  edition, 
(New  York,  1926),  p.  117. 

op.  cit.  p.  269. 

1®  Duden,  Deutsche  Rechtschreibung,  14th  edition  (Wiesbaden,  1957), 
p.  573. 
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solcher  and  welcher  are  classed  grammatically  with  dieser.  It  is  true 
tliat  dieser,  as  late  as  the  18th  century,  was  followed  by  strong  endings: 
c.g.,  Bodmer  in  his  Discourse  der  Mahlern  uses  dieser  followed  by 
strong  endings.**  He  writes  diese  vornehme  Poeten,  and  Opitz,  a 
century  earlier,  uses  solcher  in  the  same  way: 

Wer  hätte  doch  gedacht,  dass  solcher  falscher  Schein 
in  dieses  schöne  Bild  solt  eingepflanzet  sein? 

)et  hc  lets  the  weak  form  follow  dieses.  Goethe  has  solcher  followed  by 
both  the  weak  and  the  strong  endings,  showing  thus  as  in  the  case  of 
Opitz  the  uncertainty  of  endings  at  his  time:  solcher  wohlhabender 
Reisenden.^*  Though  Reisenden  is  used  substantively,  it  is  an  adjective. 
Schiller  uses  the  weak  form: 

die  Treue  brach  ich  solchem  gnädigen  Kaiser.’* 
and  a  Bible  translation  reads: 

mit  solchem  grossen  Geschrei  (Jeremias  51,  55)*» 

Thomas  in  his  grammar  presents  the  weak  form  after  the  inflected 
form  of  solch:  solches  schöne  Wetter.*'^  Duden  states  “nach  den 
Fürwörtern  solche  und  welche  steht  im  Wer-,  Was-  und  Wenfall  das 
Eigenschafts-  und  Mittelwort  meist  in  der  schwachen  Form.** 

In  endings  used  after  welch,  when  inflected,  uncertainty  is  ex¬ 
pressed  at  times,  and  the  use  of  the  strong  endings  not  considered 
impossible.**  Curme,**  however,  suggests  welches  edle  Herz\  welches 
edlen  Mannes  Tat  and  Jean  Paul  has  the  following:  mU  welchem 
süßen  Untertanen,  welchem  edlen  Manne.*^  Auf  welcher  neuen  Fahrt 
we  find  in  Merkur.^*  Even  though  Duden  does  not  exclude  the  strong 

‘•Calvin  Thomas,  An  Anthology  of  German  Literature,  (New  York, 
1909),  p.  304. 

“Jakob  u.  Wilhelm  Grimm,  IJeuteches  Wörterbuch  (Leipzig,  1905), 
X,  i,  col.  1430. 

‘•Johann  W.  Goethe,  “Winckelmann  und  sein  Jahrhundert,”  Gedenk- 
aungabe,  by  Emst  Beutler,  (Zürich,  1949),  XIII,  449. 

‘*  Friedrich  Schiller,  Wallenstein,  Act  II,  Scene  6. 

*®Otto  Bchaghel,  Deutsche  Syntax  (Heidelberg,  1923),  I,  347. 

*‘  Calvin  Thomas,  A  Practical  German  Grammar,  revised  edition  (New 
York,  1926),  p.  66. 

**  Duden,  op  eit.,  p.  66. 

*•  Wilhelm  Willmanns,  op.  cit..  Ill,  767. 

George  Curme,  op.  eit.,  p.  163. 

**  Otto  Behaghel,  op.  cit.,  p.  204. 

*•  Walter  Boehlich,  “Deutsche  Alexandriner,”  Merkur,  XII  (1968),  22. 
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form,  he  gives  the  weak  form  the  preference:  welche  grossen  (grosse) 
Männer." 

The  subject  just  treated  is  one  of  interest,  and  although  opinions 
may  vary,  the  weak  form  of  adjectives  following  the  inflected  forms 
of  the  words  discussed  are  prevalent  today.  There  are  reasons  to  expect 
that  they  will  become  more  and  more  the  standard  usage  as  time 
progresses. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


Duden,  op.  cit.,  p.  742. 


THE  YEAR  OF  GREATEST  EXPANSION 
To  the  Membere  of  the  AATG: 

“The  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  AATG  in  recent  years  is  the 
largest  among  the  organizations  in  the  modem  language  field”  —  thus 
wrote  us  Mr.  Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager  of  The  Modem 
Language  Journal,  on  December  16,  1958. 

The  two  tables  below  are  meant  to  show  the  over-all  distribution  of 
membership  and  subscription  to  our  journal,  as  well  as  the  comparative 
strength  of  membership  in  our  twenty-eight  chapters  —  the  San  Diego 
Chapter  having  been  founded  in  November.  Concerted  efforts  on  the 
part  of  officers  and  members  alike  made  it  pouible  this  past  year  to 
interest  over  three  hundred  colleagues  in  joining  this,  their  professional 
organization,  and  some  thirty  libraries  in  subscribing  to  THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY  —  a  total  of  351  additions  to  our  mailing  list  in  1958. 
Our  journal  this  year  had  the  largest  number  of  pages  of  printed  text 
and  of  advertising.  Over  one  hundred  copies  per  issue  reach  countries 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  Two  libraries  in  Europe 
expressed  interest  in  acquiring  a  complete  back-file  of  the  journal. 
Roth  were  ordered.  Most  gratifying,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
November,  1958,  issue  of  THE  GERMAN  QUARTERLY  had  a  print¬ 
ing  quota  of  3,000  copies.  This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
journal  that  such  a  large  number  of  copies  of  one  particular  issue  had 
to  be  printed. 

In  regard  to  the  Association’s  special  services  to  its  members,  may 
we  state  that  the  Newsletter,  so  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Planitz,  Secretary 
of  the  AATG,  reached  a  total  publication  figure  of  7,900  copies  in  three 
editions.  The  facilities  of  the  Service  Bureau,  under  the  skillful  director¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Waas,  have  been  greatly  expanded  by  the  acquisition  of 
additional  material  to  satisfy  the  many  requests  of  colleagues  who  wish 
to  make  their  classroom  instruction  more  effective.  The  demands  made 
upon  the  Placement  Service  have  become  formidable;  its  Director,  Mr. 
Lenz,  assures  us  that  the  operation  of  this  service  will  be  widened  and 
strengthened  by  making  its  facilities  better  known  to  deans  and  prin¬ 
cipals.  Of  the  Association’s  Certificate  of  Merit,  close  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  have  been  awarded  in  19.58  to  deserving  students  throughout 
the  country  and  in  Canada.  The  Cooperative  Tests  are  in  their  final 
stage  and  should  be  available  soon  to  all  of  us. 


AATG  Membership  and  Subscription  to  THE  GERMAN  QUARTERLY 
(as  of  December  15,  1958) 


R*9ular 

MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


AATG  Hor.orarp .  8 

Domestic  .  702 

Foreign  .  25 


Junior  Emtritui  Complimontary  TOTAL 
and  Exchansa 

) 

59  37  ) 

)  831 
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CHAPTERS 

Domestic  . 

....  1237 

56 

33 

) 

Foreign  . 

7 

) 

1333 

INDIVIDUAL 

Domestic  . 

....  17 

17  ) 

Foreign  . 

7 

11  ) 

62 

LIBRARY 

Domestic  . 

....  337 

18  ) 

Foreign  . 

....  36 

16  ) 

407 

TOTAL  . 

_  2376 

116 

70 

62  ) 

2623 

Domestic: 

2^ 

Foreign : 

102 

TOTAL: 

2623 

AATG  CHAPTER  MEMBERSHIP 


(an  of  Decembi  r  15,  1958) 


Boston .  35 

Central  New  York .  36 

Central  Pennsylvania  .  65 

Chicaj^o .  105 

Connecticut  .  50 

Hudson  Valley  .  32* 

Indiana  .  49 

Iowa  . 21 

Lon?  Island .  41 

Metropolitan  .  97 

Michipran  .  68 

Minnesota  .  66 

Mountain  Plains .  47 

New  Jersey  .  54 


766 


756 


Northern  California  .  48 

Northern  Nc\v  England .  27 

Ohio  .  49 

Oklahoma  .  18 

Pacific  Northwest .  63 

Philadelphia  .  64 

Rhode  Island  .  11 

Rochester  .  16 

San  Diep:o  .  25 

South  Atlantic  .  98 

Southern  California .  44 

Texas  .  36 

Western  New  York .  32 

Wisconsin .  67 


TOTAL:  1333 


Proudly  do  we  report  an  over-all  increase  in  the  membership  of  the 
AATG  and  subscription  to  THE  GERMAN  QUARTERT.Y  of  94.2% 
since  the  beginning  of  the  FL-Program. 

The  decline  in  our  operating  funds  has  been  halted.  The  financial 
report,  which  follows,  will  testify  to  that. 


Faithfully  yours, 

Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel,  National  Treasurer 
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TREASURER'S  ANNUAL  REPORT,  AATG 
Yc-»r  ending  I>ec»?nibor  1!>,  19118 

Balance  ojt  of  Deceinfter  to,  1057: 

On  deposit  with 

First  National  Bank  of  Minoa,  Minoa,  N.Y. 

Renert  e:  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  ...  $  720.00 

Savings  Account  .  1,5'>4.35 


Cheeking  Account : 


Statement  of  Receipts: 

Membcrs-at-Large .  $3,432.95 

Chapter  Members  .  4,120.25 

Individual  subscriptions  to  TGQ .  73.95 

Library  subscriptions .  1,236.20 

Advertising  in  TGQ .  1,648.40 

Back  numbers  .  242.89 

Reprints  .  228.09 

Certificates  of  Merit  .  132.30 

Royalties,  MSGV . 36.53 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  .  42.77 

Miscellaneous  .  54.00 


Statement  of  Disbursements: 


Publication  of  TGQ,  reprints. 

mailing  list,  etc. 

$5,606.45 

Business  Manager  . 

600.00 

Clerical  assistants  . 

1,200.00 

Business  Office: 

Stationery  and  printing  . . . 

.  $305.22 

Postage  and  telephone  .... 

.  337.74 

642.96 

Other  Offices; 

President  . 

.  $124.56 

Secretary  . 

.  161.94 

Editors,  TGQ  . 

.  409.00 

685.60 

Special  Services  to  Members: 

Newsletter  . 

.  $334.69 

Service  Bureau . 

.  207.50 

Placement  Service  . 

.  100.41 

642.60 

Committees: 

Steering  . 

_  $201.35 

$  2,274.S'> 
3,247.81 
$  5,522.16 


$11,248.33 

$16,770.49 
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FLES 


116.40  817.76 


Membership  campaigns  . 

Refunds  . 

Certifleates  of  Merit  . . . . . 

Advertising  . 

Business  office  equipment 
Miscellaneous  . . 


280.78 

168.66 

73.66 

10.00 

118.12 

226.48  110,572.66 


$6,197.53 

Dalatice  an  of  December  15,  J95H: 

On  deposit  with 

First  National  Bank  of  Minoa,  Minoa,  N.Y. 

Reserve:  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  ...  I  720.00 


Savings  Account  .  1,507.12  $  2,317.12 

Checkin ff  Account:  Rank  statement  .  I  3,880.41 


$  6,197.53 


Report  from  SERVICE  BUREAU  (Glenn  E.  Waas) : 

Balance  as  of  December  li,  1958  — 

On  deposit  with  Oneida  Valley  National  Bank, 

Hamilton  Branch,  N.Y .  I  41.81 


Rei)ort  from  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  (Harold  Lenz) : 

Balance  as  of  December  IS,  1958  — 

On  deposit  with  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 

Broadway-Flushimr  Branch,  N.Y .  $  159.66 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel,  Treasurer 

I  HAVE  examined  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  and  certify  that  his  report 
shows  the  true  and  correct  conditions  of  the  finances  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  German  for  the  year  ending  December  15, 1958. 

Albert  Scholz, 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


December  17,  1958. 


MINUTES  OF  THE 

TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING,  AATG 

Karl-Hcinz  Planitz,  Seeretary 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  German  took  place  at  the  Sher- 
aton-McAlpin  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  on  December  30,  1958,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  sessions  of  the 
Modern  LanfiTuaKC  Association  of 
America  and  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Klodern  Language  Teachers 
Associations. 

The  Executive  Council,  in  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  General  Meeting:  of 
the  Association,  met  on  December 
29  in  Parlor  F.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Senn 
at  7  o’clock.  The  following  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Council  were 
present:  Mr.  Alfred  Senn,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Hermann 
Barnstortf,  Mr.  Heinz  Bluhm,  Mr. 
Frank  X.  Braun,  Mr.  Harold  von 
Hofe,  Mr.  Victor  Lange,  Mr. 
Harold  Ix:nz,  Mr.  Werner  Neuse, 
Mr.  Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel,  Mr.  Karl- 
Heinz  Planitz,  Miss  Gertrude 
Schluetcr,  and  Mr.  Glenn  E.  Waas. 
Mr.  Paul  E.  Gropp  sent  a  telegram, 
expressing  regrets  that  he  could 
not  attend  because  of  illness. 

1.  After  the  Secretary’s  inform¬ 
al  report  on  the  election,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  appointed  a  Ballot  Committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Lange  (Chair¬ 
man),  Braun,  and  Miss  Schlucter, 
to  verify  the  tabulations  and  to 
present  the  formal  report  at  the 
Business  Meeting. 

2.  The  President  appointed 
Messrs.  Neuse  (Chairman),  Barns- 
torff,  and  Bluhm  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Resolutions. 


3.  The  President  reappointed  the 
Secretary  to  represent  the  AATG 
as  its  delegate  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Modem  Language  Teachers 
Associations;  this  action  was  ap¬ 
proved  unanimously  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council. 

4.  Mr.  Waas,  Director  of  the 
A.\TG  Service  Bureau,  presented 
a  detailed  report  on  the  steadily 
increasing  activities  of  the  Bureau, 
and  drew  up  detailed  plans  for  the 
expnnsion  of  its  services.  President 
Senn ’s  motion  of  thanks  for  Mr. 
Waas’  excellent  work  met  with 
unanimous  approval.  A  discussion 
following  Mr.  Waas’  report  brought 
forth  various  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  holdings  of  the  Bureau 
(films,  books,  etc.)  might  be  in¬ 
creased. 

5.  The  President  presented  a  re¬ 
port  from.  Mr.  Steinhauer  on  the 
progress  of  the  AATG  Cooperative 
German  Tests.  It  was  stated  that 
pre-testing  is  scheduled  to  begin 
soon,  and  that  shortly  thereafter, 
the  tests  will  be  printed  in  their 
final  form.  An  initial  payment  of 
1590  (out  of  $1,000  allocated  for 
the  tests  at  a  previous  meeting) 
was  approved.  Mr.  Senn  commented 
in  particular  on  the  excellent  job 
l>erformed  in  the  working  out  of 
the  teats  by  Mrs.  Rose  Scheider 
of  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 

6.  The  plan  for  a  nation-wide 
German  Contest  for  High  School 
.Students,  submitted  by  Mrs.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Bohning,  Chairman  of  an 
ad  hoe  Committee,  was  the  topic 
of  a  lengthy  discussion.  Numerous 
questions  were  raised,  such  as  the 
coordination  of  the  planned  contest 
with  contests  already  in  existence, 
sources  for  prizes,  the  inclusion  of 
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cultural  material  in  the  contest, 
the  division  of  the  cr>ntcst  into 
various  grades,  the  essay  contest 
for  bilingrual  students,  etc.  Mrs. 
Bohnim;,  who  attended  this  part 
of  the  meetin;:  of  the  Executive 
Council,  most  obligingly  answered 
the  numerous  questions.  Mrs.  Bohn* 
ing  was  then  appointed  Chairman 
of  a  committee  for  the  organization 
of  the  contest  on  basis  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan;  her  appointment  was 
approved  unanimously.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  sample  copy  of  the 
contest  be  submitted  to  the  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee  at  its  spring  meet¬ 
ing;  it  is  hoped  that  the  actual 
printing  of  the  contest  may  be 
undertaken  in  the  autumn  of  19"9, 
so  that  the  first  contest  may  be 
held  in  the  spring  of  1900.  It  wns 
decided  that  the  President  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  should 
remain  in  close  cooperation  on  the 
planning  of  the  entire  project. 

7.  The  President  reported  that  . 
Mr.  Lenz  had  submitted  his  resig¬ 
nation  from  the  directorship  of  the 
Teacher  Placement  Bureau  because 
of  the  numerous  other  duties  to 
which  he  has  to  attend.  Mr.  Lenz 
reported  that  the  location  in  New 
York  City  was  a  distinct  draw¬ 
back,  the  Bureau  being  too  acces¬ 
sible  for  personal  and  telephone 
calls.  In  his  detailed  renort  about 
the  operation  and  the  finances  of 
the  Bureau,  he  stated  that  in  the 
period  of  one  year,  56  applications 
were  completed,  and  16  of  these 
applicants  were  placed.  A  compari¬ 
son  with  the  placement  bureaus  of 
the  other  AAT’s  showed  that  this 
was  a  very  favorable  percentage. 
As  the  financial  aspect  showed  that 
the  present  fees  are  not  sufficient 
to  allow  the  director  of  the  Bureau 


the  services  of  a  part-time  secre¬ 
tary,  it  was  suggested  that  the  fees 
be  raised  to  $5  for  the  initial 
registration  and  $3  for  renewal, 
which  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
fees  of  the  other  AAT’s. 

A  motion  was  unanimously 
passed,  thanking  Mr.  Lenz  for  the 
great  amount  of  work  he  spent  in 
organizing  and  operating  the  Place¬ 
ment  Bureau,  and  for  presenting 
his  detailed  report. 

Mr.  Lenz  pointed  out  the  need 
for  more  advertising  of  the  Bureau 
in  deans’,  principals’  and  superin¬ 
tendents’  journals.  His  motion  that 
the  fees  should  be  raised  as  sug¬ 
gested  was  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Reichard,  invited  to 
become  the  successor  to  Mr.  Lenz 
in  the  directorship  of  the  Place¬ 
ment  Bureau,  stated  that  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  depended  on  a  number  of 
factors,  such  as  the  support  from 
his  institution;  a  motion  author¬ 
izing  the  President  to  negotiate 
with  Mr.  Reichard  was  approved 
unanimously. 

A  motion  that  the  Director  of 
the  Placement  Bureau,  in  view  of 
the  administrative  responsibility  of 
his  position,  be  made  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  received 
unanimous  approval.  As  this 
change,  however,  represents  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  German  and,  according  to 
Section  VIII  (Change  of  Consti¬ 
tution),  the  proposed  amendment 
must  be  published  by  the  Secretary 
in  THE  GERMAN  QUARTERLY 
at  least  one  month  prior  to  the 
time  at  which  final  action  is  to  be 
taken,  together  with  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Council’s  recommen¬ 
dations,  it  was  decided  that  pub- 
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lication  of  the  amendment  in  these 
minutes  will  satisfy  this  require¬ 
ment.  The  parafrraph  in  question 
(Section  V.  ADMINISTRATION) 
is  to  be  amended  to  read:  “1.  The 
administration  of  the  Association 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Council,  consisting  of  the 
President,  the  Vice-Presidents,  the 
Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief  and  the  Mana^ng 
Editor  of  the  official  journal,  the 
directors  of  the  Service  Bureau 
and  of  the  Placement  Bureau,  and 
six  other  members,  of  whom  two 
shall  be  elected  by  mail  ballot  each 
year  for  the  term  of  three  years 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 
By-Laws.  The  outgoing  President 
of  the  Association  shall  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Council  for 
two  years  succeeding  his  term  of 
office.”  The  final  vote  on  this 
amendment  is  to  be  cast  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  in  December  19r)9. 

8.  Mr.  Reichard  reported  on  the 
progress  of  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Advanced  Placement  in 
German.  He  presented  a  proposal 
that  a  complete  issue  of  the  AATG 
Newsletter  be  devoted  to  a  distri¬ 
bution  at  an  early  date  of  the 
German  Advanced  Placement  Syl¬ 
labus  to  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Association.  After  some  lengthy 
discussion,  a  motion  of  approval  of 
this  project  was  passed,  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  accompanying 
statement  be  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Reichard  and  Senn. 

9.  The  Treasurer  presented  a 
detailed  report  containing  (a)  the 
data  on  membership,  (b)  the 
growth  in  number  and  in  size  of 
the  chapters,  (c)  the  finances  of 
the  present  year,  and  (d)  the  esti¬ 
mated  finances  for  1959.  Salient 


features  of  the  report  were  that 
the  membership  and  subscriptions 
to  The  German  Quarterly  have 
risen  94.2%  since  1953,  that  the 
number  of  chapters  has  risen  from 
20  to  28  in  the  same  interval,  and 
that,  in  1958,  The  German  Quar¬ 
terly  contained  more  pages  of 
printed  text  than  ever  before. 
After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
budget,  the  report  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  approved  with  a  motion  of  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  to  the  Treasurer. 

10.  The  Managing  Editor  re¬ 
ported  that  The  German  Quarterly 
has  now  a  backlog  of  material  for 
four  full  issues,  which  will  enable 
the  Editors  to  practice  even  great¬ 
er  selectivity  and  thus  to  raise  the 
standards  of  the  journal. 

11.  The  President  reported  that, 
in  view  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  MLA, 
he  has  appointed  Mr.  John  G. 
Kunstmann  as  the  representative 
of  the  AATG  for  two  years.  This 
appointment  was  approved. 

12.  The  President  reported  that, 
because  of  the  urgency  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  list  of  State  Liaison 
Representatives,  he  has,  upon  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Treasurer,  com¬ 
pleted  this  list  for  all  the  states 
except  Alaska.  These  representa¬ 
tives  receive  their  information 
directly  from  MLA  Headquarters. 

13.  The  question  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  further  FLES  guides,  text¬ 
books,  and  similar  materials  was 
discussed  in  some  detail.  The 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act 
will  in  all  probability  help  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  along  that 
line. 

14.  The  Secretary's  proposal  that 
the  AATG  appoint  special  con- 
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■ultants  for  German  FLES  and 
for  German  in  the  high  schoola  — 
to  whom  inquiries  about  these 
topics  might  bo  directed  —  was 
discussed  and  likely  candidates 
were  proposed. 

The  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council  was  adjourned  at  12  p.m. 

The  nusinenH  attrl  General  Meet- 
ing  of  the  Association,  held  in  the 
Colonial  Room  of  the  Shernton- 
McAlpin  Hotel,  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Senn  at  9  o’clock  on 
December  30.  After  welcoming  the 
numerous  members  present,  he 
called  uiion  Mr.  Peisel  to  present 
the  Treasurer’s  Report. 

After  presenting  the  formal 
statistical  report  (to  be  found  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  of  The  German 
Quarterly),  which  showed  the 
Association  to  be  in  sound  financial 
shape  and  also  membership-wise  in 
a  steady  ascendancy,  Mr.  Peisel 
dwelt  informally  on  the  vicissitudes  • 
that  beset  his  ever-expanding  of¬ 
fice  and  chores.  His  report  re¬ 
ceived  enthusiastic  and  whole¬ 
hearted  approval. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council;  upon  insertion  of  a  cor¬ 
rection  in  Section  7,  above,  they 
were  approved  as  read.  BIr. 
Reinsch,  seconded  by  Mr.  Schmalz, 
moved  that  the  assembled  member¬ 
ship  approve  of  the  actions  of  the 
Executive  Council  by  wholehearted 
applause,  which  was  promptly 
rendered. 

Upon  inquiry  by  Mr.  Willibrand 
as  to  the  status  of  the  FLES 
Teachers’  Guides,  it  was  reported 
that  the  Guide  for  Grade  4  was 
almost  finished,  and  that  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Guide  for  Grade  5, 


under  the  chairmanship  of  Bliss 
Rirkmaier,  depended,  for  the  sake 
of  continuity,  on  the  completion 
of  the  Grade  4  manual.  BIr.  Senn 
announced  that  Miss  Wittman  was 
appointed  to  a  Committee  to  over¬ 
see  the  sequence  of  these  FLES 
guides,  with  other  members  to  be 
appointed  in  the  near  future.  — 
Recognizing  Mrs.  Scheider  in  the 
audience,  he  called  attention  to  the 
excellent  work  performed  by  her 
in  the  completion  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  German  Tests. 

Presenting  the  year’s  activities 
in  his  Presidential  Report,  BIr. 
Senn  first  mentione«!  the  April 
meeting  of  the  Steering  Commit¬ 
tee,  held  at  Hunter  College,  at 
which  the  main  topics  of  discussion 
were  the  initial  plans  for  the 
annual  high  school  German  con¬ 
test  and  the  implementation  of  the 
MLA  proposal  that  the  AAT’s  ap¬ 
point  state  representatives  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  FL  Program  on  the  level 
of  the  state  education  associations. 
—  As  BIr.  Stone  (MLA)  had 
pointed  out  the  urgency  in  this 
matter,  Mr.  Senn,  in  collaboration 
with  BIr.  Peisel,  by  mid-summer 
had  succeeded  in  drawing  up  a  list 
of  W’illing  workers  for  most  states. 
This  list  was  completed  late  in 
autumn  for  all  the  states. 

In  reviewing  the  events  prior 
and  subsequent  to  the  passage  of 
the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  President  Senn  indicated  that, 
thanks  to  the  excellent  planning 
on  the  part  of  the  MLA  (particu¬ 
larly  Bfessrs.  Stone  and  Blilden- 
berger),  the  profession  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  challenge,  and 
that  the  bill  had  been  carefully 
prepared  long  before  the  sputniks 
made  their  appearance.  Although, 
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with  the  passage  of  the  Act,  a 
major  objective  has  been  achieved, 
its  implementation  brings  now 
great  responsibilities  to  our  pro¬ 
fession.  Reporting  on  a  national 
conference  on  the  implementation 
of  the  law,  which  he  attended  as 
the  representative  of  the  AATG 
(December  6-7),  Mr.  Senn  said 
that  it  was  urged  that  a  foreign 
language  specialist  should  be  a 
member  of  each  state  department 
of  education,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  of  us  to  see  that  the  right 
person  be  placed  in  that  position. 
The  liaison  representatives  of  the 
AAT’s  should  cooperate  with  this 
specialist  in  every  possible  w'ay. 
Through  such  cooperation,  the  aims 
of  more  wide-spread  introduction 
of  foreign  language  in  the  schools 
and  of  well-rounded  competence  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  could  be 
attained  more  readily.  Contact  with 
and  support  from  local  PTA 
groups  were  considered  indispen¬ 
sable  in  the  attainment  of  these 
goals. 

As  to  the  position  of  German  in 
the  high  schools,  Mr.  Senn  pointed 
out  that,  to  be  sure,  it  was  deplor¬ 
able  in  certain  states  and  areas, 
whereas  in  certain  areas  of  the 
country,  it  has,  or  should  have,  a 
high  rating.  There  are  definite  in¬ 
dications  that  the  interest  in  the 
language  is  increasing  steadily, 
often  thanks  to  the  initiative  and 
leadership  of  one  single  individual. 
In  this  regard,  Mr.  Senn  paid  a 
special  tribute  to  Mr.  Kunstmann, 
who  has  performed  a  yeoman’s  job 
in  some  of  the  Southern  states. 

After  expressing  his  gratitude 
to  his  fellow  oflScers  and  co-work¬ 
ers  in  the  Association,  President 
Senn  concluded  his  address  with 


a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  three 
outstanding  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  Association,  who 
left  us  during  the  past  year: 
Curtis  C.  D.  Vail,  Elfricde  M. 
Ackermann,  and  Robert  Herndon 
Fife. 

Mr.  Lange,  Chairman  of  the 
Ballot  Committee,  announced  the 
following  results  of  the  election  of 
officers,  for  terms  beginning  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1959: 

Fir$t  Viee-PreaiJent:  John  D. 
Workman,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  Wise. 

Second  Vice-President:  Nctta  V. 
Nicss,  Belleville  Township  High 
School,  Belleville,  Illinois 
Third  Vice-President:  Robert  D. 
Wayne,  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pasadena,  California 
Members  df  the  Executive  Council: 
Mrs.  Else  Fleissner,  Wells  Col¬ 
lege,  Aurora,  N.Y.,  and  Russell 
Snyder,  Swarthmore  High  School, 
Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania. 
Reporting  in  full  about  the  first 
year  of  operation  of  the  AATG 
Teacher  Placement  Bureau,  Mr. 
Lenz,  besides  presenting  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Bureau,  analyzed  fully 
the  problems  facing  its  director: 
unrealistic  notions  on  the  part  of 
applicants  as  to  the  kind  and  de- 
gree  of  service  the  Bureau  can  give; 
unsatisfactory  completion  of  ap¬ 
plication  forms;  failure  to  submit 
proper  credentials;  failure  on  the 
part  of  department  chairmen,  sup¬ 
erintendents,  and  principals  to 
refer  to  the  service  and  need  for 
more  advertising;  unrealistic  de¬ 
mands  on  the  part  of  prospective 
employers;  need  for  more  secre¬ 
tarial  help.  Mr.  Lenz  urged  the 
members  of  the  Association  to 
refer  to  its  Placement  Service  both 
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in  the  quest  of  candidates  and  in 
announcing  vacancies. 

Mr.  Reichard,  reporting  on  the 
activities  of  the  Conunittec  on  Ad¬ 
vanced  Placement  in  German, 
stated  that  German  Advanced 
Placement  is  slowly  beginning  to 
show  promising  signs.  In  May 
1958,  there  were  70  candidates  for 
AP  Examinations  (49  interr-ediate, 
21  advanced,  coming  from  11  pri¬ 
vate  and  17  public  high  schools). 
This  represents  an  increase  of  al¬ 
most  300%  in  the  number  of  can¬ 
didates  and  of  participating  schools 
during  the  three  years  under  the 
College  Board.  Information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  College  Board 
in  New  York  or  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Examiners.  This  year’s 
“evaluation  conference”  will  be 
held  June  25-28  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Interested  teachers 
are  encouraged  to  attend.  The  re¬ 
wards  in  the  recognition  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  intellectually- 
able  student  amply  justify  the  ef¬ 
fort  required  to  develop  an  ad¬ 
vanced  placement  program. 

Activities  of  the  Promotion  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Gci-man  FLES  were 
reported  by  Miss  Schlimbach.  Out¬ 
standing  among  these  were  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
“German  in  the  Modern  World” 
and  two  surveys  of  German  FLES, 
of  which  the  latest  (November 
1958)  showed  that  in  all,  51,464 
American  children  are  learning 
German  in  elementary  school 
courses.  This  number,  to  be  sure, 
includes  those  in  the  Army  De¬ 
pendents  schools  and  those  receiv¬ 
ing  instruction  by  radio.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Miss  Schlimbach  outlined 
additional  projects,  such  as  a 
printed  list  of  suggestions  for 


initiating  German  FLES  programs, 
on  which  her  committee  is  working. 

Mr.  Stcinhauer,  Chairman  of 
the  AATG  Cooperative  Test  Com¬ 
mittee,  presented  a  detailed  out¬ 
line  of  the  tests.  Two  tests  are 
planned  for  each  of  two  levels  of 
work.  Pre-testing  is  to  begin  in 
January,  and  hope  was  expressed 
that  by  the  fall  of  1959,  the  tests 
will  be  available  for  general  use. 

Upon  completion  of  these  pro¬ 
gress  reports,  President  Senn, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Assoc¬ 
iation,  expressed  his  sincere  grati¬ 
tude  to  all  the  members  who  had 
so  unselfishly  devoted  so  much  of 
their  time  and  energy  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  projects  vrhich  are 
of  vital  concern  to  the  entire  pro¬ 
fession. 

Mr.  Neuse,  as  s|H)kesman  for  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  “The  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  German,  assembled  at 
its  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  on  December  30,  1958. 
in  appreciation  of  the  splendid 
work  done  by  the  Modem  Language 
Association  for  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  wishes  to  express  its  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  to  Dr.  Kenneth  W. 
Mildenberger,  Director  of  the  FL 
Program,  and  Professor  George 
Winchester  Stone,  Jr.,  for  their 
foresight  and  devotion  in  defend¬ 
ing  foreign  language  interests  in 
Washington  during  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  Congress  on  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
and  for  the  valuable  work  they  put 
into  implementing  the  Act  after  it 
had  become  law.” 

2.  “The  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  German,  holding  its 
twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  in 
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New  York  on  December  30,  1958, 
feels  greatly  indebted  to  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. 
Lawrence  G.  Dcrthick,  for  the  in¬ 
terest  shown  by  him  in  foreign 
languages  within  the  framework 
of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  The  American  Assoc¬ 
iation  of  Teachers  of  German  also 
expresses  its  full  confidence  in  the 
plans  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ekiu- 
cation  for  the  implementation  of 
this  Bill” 

8.  “The  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of 
German  wish  to  express  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Local  Committee,  in  particular  to 
Helena  Ackerman  and  Dorothea 
Berger." 

4.  “The  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  German  wishes  to 
express  its  thanks  to  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity  for  putting  its  facilities 
at  the  disposal  of  our  Sen’ice  Bur¬ 
eau  without  charge,  and  to  Mrs. 
Eli:uibeth  Bohning.  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  a  National 
German  Contest,  for  her  fine  work 
in  preparing  the  Committee’s  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  Executive  Council." 

These  resolutions  received  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  as¬ 
sembly. 

President  Senn  then  introduced 
as  the  first  guest  speaker  Mr. 
Theodore  Iluebener,  Director  of 
Foreign  Languages  in  the  Schools 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  whose 
topic  was  “Opportunities  in  Ger¬ 
man  in  the  High  School."  In  this 
deiightful  address,  where  the  ser¬ 
ious  business  at  hand  alternated 
with  bits  of  sparkling  humor,  and 
reminiscences  of  earlier  days  with 
the  present  time,  Mr.  Huebencr 
presented  some  statistics  on  Ger¬ 


man  studies  in  the  New  York 
schools  and  told  of  the  incipient 
FLES  programs  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  He  specified  that  his 
optimistic  outlook  on  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  studies  depended,  of  course, 
greatly  on  the  amount  of  enthus- 
iasn  teachers  can  muster,  and 
urged  that  they  pull  all  the  stops 
that  can  enliven  a  class — good  read¬ 
ing,  club  activities,  and  singing. 

The  General  Meeting  came  to  a 
close  with  the  interesting  and 
scholarly  paper  by  Dr.  Gerhard 
Baumgaertcl,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  on  “Hegel  in  der  PhiloHo- 
phie  der  Detcegung  von  St.  Louie,” 
in  which  the  speaker  drew  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  pioneer  city  and  metropolis  of 
the  Middle  West  a  century  ago,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  far-reaching  phil¬ 
osophical  radiations  that  began 
with  the  Hegclkutt  of  Brockmeycr 
and  Harris  and  the  Journal  of 
Speculative  Pliiloeophg. 


The  Annual  Luncheon  took  place 
at  12:30  in  the  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  New  York  University 
Club.  Mrs.  Dorothea  Berger,  local 
chairman,  presided  and  welcomed 
the  numerous  members  in  the 
name  of  the  Sletropolitan  Chapter. 
She  then  introduced  the  guests  of 
honor:  Frau  Legationsrätin  Helene 
Schoettle  of  the  German  Embassy 
in  Washington,  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Schlag,  Attachd  for  Education  at 
the  Austrian  Consulate  General  in 
New  York,  Mr.  C.  C.  Axvall  of 
the  Teacher  Exchange  Section, 
Division  of  International  Educa¬ 
tion,  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
Dr.  Richard  van  Dyck,  Editor-in- 
Chief  p'^o  tern  of  the  Aufbau, 
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Direktor  Hans  Baumann  of  the 
German  Tourist  Information  Of- 
flce  in  New  York,  Mr.  Georg 
Peters,  President  of  the  Literary 
Foundation  of  New  York,  and  Mrs. 
Andre  von  Gronicka. 

In  her  short  talk,  Frau  Schoettle 
transmitted  the  greetings  from 
Professor  Wilhelm  Grewe,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ambassador,  and  Dr.  Bruno 
Wemer,  the  Cultural  Attachd  of 
the  German  Embassy,  who  regret¬ 
ted  that  they  were  not  able  to  be 
present;  likewise,  Dr.  Schlag  pre¬ 
sented  the  greetings  of  the  Austri¬ 
an  Consul  General. 

Mrs.  von  Gronicka  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  the  festive  atmosphere  by 
her  sensitive  rendition  of  several 
Lieder  by  Brahms  and  Schumann. 

Being  a  fellow  Schweizer  and 
indeed  even  a  Kantons  nach  bar  of 
Carl  Spitteler,  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  native  area  of 
the  great  Swiss  poet  and  epic 
writer,  it  is  not  surprising  that. 
President  Senn  should  have  chosen 
“Carl  Spittelera  Dichtersprache” 
as  the  theme  of  his  Festansptache. 
After  reminiscing  a  while  about 
the  Spitteierstätten,  which  he  re¬ 
visited  again  only  a'  short  time 
ago,  the  speaker,  oh  the  basis  of 
numerous  well  -  chosen  examples, 


displayed  to  us  the  lofty,  dignified 
language  which  characterizes  Spit- 
teler’s  work  and  makes  him  a 
worthy  companion  of  his  two  great 
compatriots,  Keller  and  Meyer. 
With  this  address,  the  official  part 
of  the  Annual  Meeting  was  con¬ 
cluded. 


Although  fear  had  been  ex¬ 
pressed  that,  because  of  the  late 
time  and  date,  not  many  members 
would  make  use  of  the  kind  invi¬ 
tation  from  the  German  Consulate 
General  and  the  New  York  Goethe 
House  to  an  “Open  House”  at  the 
latter’s  beautiful  location  at  120 
East  56th  Street,  the  large  and 
cheerful  crowds  that  were  present 
and  stayed  considerably  after  hours 
proved  that  those  fears  had  been 
totally  unjustified.  The  kind  and 
generous  hospitality  of  our  hosts, 
the  pleasant  surroundings,  the 
cheerful  company,  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  refreshments  conveyed  the 
feeling  that  Silvesterabend  had 
been  moved  to  December  30th  — 
and  brought  the  strenuous,  but 
pleasant  days  of  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  to  a  fitting  conclusion. 

Wabewh  College 
Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
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BOSTON  CHAPTER 

The  1958  Christmas  meeting  was 
held  December  13,  at  Phillips 
Brooks  House,  Han-ard,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  President  Harry 
Zohn,  Brandeis  University.  It  was 
a  very  successful  program  attend¬ 
ed  by  at  least  150  members  and 
friends. 

A  delightful  musical  program  by 
New  England  Conser\'atory  of 
Music  students  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Johanna  Oldenberg  served 
well  to  entertain  the  audience  and 
put  them  in  the  proper  mood.  Dr. 
Guenther  Motz,  the  Boston  Consul 
of  the  German  Federal  Republic, 
extended  his  government’s  greet¬ 
ings,  stressing  particularly  the 
new  spirit  that  per\'ades  the  works 
of  the  younger  generation  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  Austrian  authors. 

The  day’s  major  attraction  was 
an  inspiring  talk  by  Dr.  Taylor 
Starck,  Professor-Emeritus  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  about  Die  Univer¬ 
sität  Saarbrücken.  The  topic  was 
in  keeping  with  the  season  since 
this  unique  educational  institution 
was  shown  to  be  exemplary  of  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  its  faculty  and  student 
body  as  well  as  educational  phi¬ 
losophy. 

A  social  hour  concluded  the 
meeting. 

At  a  session  of  the  radio-com¬ 
mittee,  Prof.  John  Wells,  Tufts 
University,  presiding  officer,  held 
prior  to  the  general  meeting,  the 
following  were  officially  listed  as 
this  years  active  members:  Steer¬ 
ing  committee  —  Harry  Zohn,  John 
Wells,  Henry  Homik,  Leni  Fromm, 
Justine  Devlin;  Advisory  mem¬ 


bers: —  Anna  O’Brien,  Winifred 
O’Grady,  Johanna  H.  Oldenburg, 
Gustave  Konitzky,  Heinrich  Rohr- 
bach,  Renata  Hoffman,  Kurt  H. 
Haase,  Sister  Edward  Monahan, 
Jack  M.  Stein,  Kurt  Ackermann, 
Kaspar  Myn-aagnes,  Eric  Hart¬ 
man,  Manfred  Klein,  and  Helmut 
Krommer. 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technology 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Henry  Hornik, 
Secretary 

CENTRAL 

NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
The  fall  1958  meeting  was  held 
October  2ö,  at  3  p.m.  in  the  Alumni 
House,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton, 
N.Y.,  presided  over  by  Paul  Wei¬ 
gand  (Harpur  College).  Members 
Clifford  Gates,  Karl  Koenig  (both 
of  Colgate  University),  Otto  Lied- 
ke  (Hamilton  College)  and  the 
President  commented  on  experi¬ 
ences  in  West  Germany  during  the 
past  summer,  noting  especially  the 
rebuilt  cities,  refugee  centers,  and 
the  lecture  series  at  Tübingen. 
Those  visiting  East  and  West  Ber¬ 
lin  were  unanimous  in  their  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  contrast  between 
the  desolation  of  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  and  the  bright  rebirth  of 
“Free  Berlin.”  Robert  Browning 
(Hamilton  College)  explained  ad¬ 
vanced  placement  of  high  school 
students  in  college  German  courses 
and  exhibited  available  material. 
Otto  Liedke  encouraged  greater 
(German  participation  in  the  new 
Federal  Program  concerning  as¬ 
sistance  to  language  institutes.  The 
question  of  Chapter  sponsorship  of 
the  Northeast  Conference  in  the 
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spring  was  referred  to  the  AATG 
Meeting  in  December  with  the 
recommendation  to  follow  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  National  President 
Chapter  President  Paul  Weigand 
requested  Robert  Browning,  Hcnr>' 
Groen  (Syracuse  University),  and 
Frederick  Lahnert  (Hobart  Ck)I- 
lege)  to  form  a  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  and  present  a  slate  of  new 
officers  in  the  spring. 

The  secretary,  acting  as  mod¬ 
erator  of  a  panel  on  “Aspects  of 
Teaching  German  in  High  School,” 
introduced  Miss  Isabel  Lanigan 
(Central  H.  S.,  Syracuse)  and 
Wilfred  Farrell  (Phoenix  H.  S.) 
who  spoke  respectively  on  topics 
entitled:  “It’s  Fun  to  Teach  Ger¬ 
man,”  and  “Motivating  the  German 
Student.”  The  former  speaker 
stressed  her  joy  found  in  teaching 
beginning  high  school  pupils  and 
her  use  of  dialogues,  songs,  and 
word  games.  Mr.  Farrell  mentioned 
as  motivating  methods:  combined 
oral  work,  chorus  work,  memori¬ 
zation  and  records.  He  noted  the 
increased  motivation  stemming 
from  German  class  newspapers 
and  from  the  presence  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  exchange  student.  Informal 
discussion  was  carried  on  till  ad¬ 
journment  at  6:30  p.m.,  while 
refreshments  were  served  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  German  De¬ 
partment,  Hamilton  College. 

Le  Moyne  College,  Syracuse 

Raymond  A.  Wiley, 
Secretary 

CENTRAL 

PENNSYLVANIA  CHAPTER 

The  fall  1958  meeting  of  the 
Chapter,  Albert  K.  Blume  of 
Bucknell  University  presiding,  was 
held^October  4,  at  the  Central  High 


School,  Scranton,  Penna.,  with  an 
attendance  of  24  members  and 
guests.  After  an  address  of  wel¬ 
come  by  Albert  T.  Jones,  Principal 
of  Central  High  School,  a  business 
meeting  was  held,  which  included 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  treasurer’s  report,  read 
by  Nora  W’ittman,  outgoing  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  and  a  report  of  the 
Membership  (Committee,  read  by 
Mr.  Blume  in  the  absence  of 
Man'in  Schindler.  A  report  on 
FLES  by  Gerrit  Memming  fol¬ 
lowed.  Mrs.  Gerrit  Memming  spoke 
of  the  success  achieved  with  400 
gifted  children  in  the  Reading 
schools  who  were  in  the  FLES  pro¬ 
gram  there.  Mrs.  Memming,  who 
is  one  of  the  two  teachers  instruct¬ 
ing  these  classes,  stressed  the 
aural-oral  approach  to  German, 
and  mentioned  the  value  of  music, 
the  dance,  and  plays.  A  report  of 
the  committee  working  on  co¬ 
ordinating  German  in  the  high 
schools  with  instruction  in  college 
was  given  by  Peter  Seadle.  An 
invitation  by  Mr.  Seadle  for  the 
April  1959  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Franklin  and  Marshal  College  was 
accepted. 

The  business  meeting  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  program  of  music  of¬ 
fered  by  students  of  Marvin  Hahn, 
of  Central  High  School.  After  this, 
W.  F.  Stricdieck,  of  the  German 
Department,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  gave  an  address 
entitled:  “Changes  in  the  Social 
Structure  of  Post-War  Germany.” 

After  a  luncheon  interval,  the 
pupils  of  Mr.  Hahn  gave  a  Lieder¬ 
stunde,  consisting  of  vocal  numbers 
with  piano  accompaniment.  The 
group  then  saw  a  film,  “Unsre 
Straße,”  later  evaluated  by  Adolf 
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Frantz.  Thia  higrhlighted  the  “aud- 
io-viaual”  part  of  the  profirram, 
which  also  included  a  talk  on 
audio-visual  and  other  aids  by  Mr. 
Luther  F.  Brossman,  of  Albright 
College.  C.  Richard  Beam  then 
described  TV  instruction  in  Ger¬ 
man  at  Penn  State.  The  meeting 
adjourned  at  4:00  p.m. 
Pennuylvania  State  Univereity 
Hazleton  Campus 

Mrs.  Elizabet:!  Bodenstein, 
Secretary-Treasurer 

LONG  ISLAND  CHAPTER 

Our  President,  Dr.  Anton  Huf- 
fert  of  Adel  phi  College,  had  called 
a  special  meeting  for  December  3, 
1958,  at  4  p.m.  in  order  to  discuss 
the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  Among  the  20  partici¬ 
pants  we  had  several  teachers  of 
French  and  Spanish  as  guests,  and 
also  hailed  one  new  member. 

Dr.  Siegfried  Bluller  of  Adclphi 
College  pointed  out  that  the  Act 
is  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  since  1880  in  matters  of 
education  and  that,  in  fact,  so 
much  has  been  done  since  “Sput¬ 
nik"  that  things  have  become  con¬ 
fusing.  He  enlightened  us  by 
giving  a  clear  picture  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  and  also  pointed 
out  where  it  needs  further  clarifi¬ 
cation.  He  briefly  dealt  with  each 
of  the  titles,  enlarging  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects: 

The  tendency  in  the  future  is  to 
give  loans  rather  than  scholarships 
to  college  students.  The  following 
topics  were  covered:  Federal  and 
State  funds  to  colleges;  loans  to 
non-profit  private  schools;  fellow¬ 
ships  to  gi-aduate  students;  inten¬ 
sified  high  school  gpiidance  pro¬ 
grams;  the  setting  up  of  “Lan¬ 


guage  Institutes"  and  “Language 
Centers.”  The  Language  Institutes 
will  be  more  concerned  with  cultur¬ 
al  aspect  of  languages  traditionally 
taught,  while  the  Language  Cen¬ 
ters  will  be  more  concerned  with 
training  teachers  of  uncommon 
languages. 

Dr.  Muller  discussed  the  Act 
especially  as  it  relates  to  secondary 
schools:  the  Federal  Government 
will  make  grants  to  state  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  for  the  acquisition 
of  laboratories  or  other  special 
equipment  for  teaching  modem 
foreign  languages,  science  and 
mathematics  in  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  or  junior  col¬ 
leges,  provided  that  stipulated  re¬ 
quirements  are  met.  Many  small 
rather  than  large  colleges  will  be 
considered  *  in  this  program.  They 
are  to  decide  whether  they  want  to 
establish  Institutes  or  Centers. 

After  the  meeting  had  been  of¬ 
ficially  adjourned  at  6:45  p.m., 
several  participants,  animated  by 
Dr.  Blullcr’s  interesting  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  problems,  continued  the 
conversation  in  informal  groups. 

Waldorf  School, 

Garden  City,  N.Y. 

IIisTiiA  Karl, 
Secretary 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at 
Michigan  State  University  in  East 
Lansing  October  18,  1958.  Presi¬ 
dent  George  W.  Radimersky  optened 
the  meeting  at  2:05  p.m.,  with  36 
members  in  attendance.  After  wel¬ 
coming  the  members  and  inviting 
all  present  to  a  reception  at  his 
home  following  the  meeting,  the 
President  introduced  Professor 
Russel  B.  Nye,  Chairman  of  the 
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EnRlish  Department  and  Director 
of  the  Diviaion  of  LansruaKcs  and 
Literature  of  Michigan  State  Uni* 
versity,  who  welcomed  our  group 
to  the  campus. 

The  minutes  of  the  1957  annual 
meeting  and  the  Treasurer’s  report 
were  road  and  approved.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  new  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Jack  Moeller  (Grosse 
Pointe  High  School);  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Herbert  Gauerke  (Eastern 
Michigan  College). 

The  first  speaker  was  Dr.  Walter 
Puchwein  of  the  University  of 
Graz,  Austria,  Visiting  Lecturer  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  who 
gave  an  enlightening  and  enter¬ 
taining  talk  on  “Freuden  und  Lei¬ 
den  eines  Übersetzers.”  He  drew 
on  a  wealth  of  personal  experience, 
having  translated  into  German 
some  15  English  novels,  chiefly  by 
Graham  Greene.  The  second  speak¬ 
er,  Professor  Helmut  Motekat  of 
the  University  of  Munich,  who  ^vas 
at  the  time  touring  American  uni¬ 
versities,  spoke  in  German  on  con¬ 
temporary  trends  in  German  liter¬ 
ature.  An  animated  question  and 
answer  period  followed  his  stimu¬ 
lating  address.  The  meeting  was 
adjourned  at  4:20  p.m. 

Univemity  of  Michigan 

Mary  C.  Crichton, 
Secretary-Treasurer 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

The  Chapter  met  in  Mitten  Me¬ 
morial  Hall,  Temple  University, 
on  March  16,  1958,  with  29  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  present.  Dr.  Erich 
Rosenbaum  of  Central  High  School, 
Chapter  President,  asked  each  per¬ 
son  present  to  introduce  himself. 
After  presentation  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  and  Treasurer’s  reports 


Prof.  Alfred  Senn  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  spoke  con¬ 
cerning  the  possibility  of  a  German 
television  course.  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Clark,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
reported  that  he  had  also  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  University 
television  representative.  He  was 
requested  to  continue  the  talks. 
The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from 
the  National  Treasurer  and  one 
from  Prof.  Reinsch  of  UCLA.  The 
Chapter  agreed  to  accept  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  meet  with  the  Modem 
Language  Association  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Vicinity  and  the  other 
AAT’s  at  Cabrini  College  on  May 
10.  Dr.  Rosenbaum  announced  that 
the  Northeast  Conference  on  For¬ 
eign  Language  Teaching  would  be 
held  on  April  18-19  in  New  York. 
Prof.  Senn  stated  that  the  AATG 
was  not  a  Conference  sponsor  this 
year  because  there  was  no  German 
representative  on  the  (inference 
Committee. 

After  a  coffee  break  Dr.  Rosen¬ 
baum,  on  behalf  of  the  Chapter, 
thanked  the  Foreign  Language 
Department  of  Temple  University 
for  its  hospitality.  He  then  intro¬ 
duced  the  first  speaker,  Mr.  Charles 
Werner  of  Central  High  School, 
who  spoke  on  "Deutscher  Anfangs¬ 
unterricht  auf  der  High  School.” 

Prof.  John  H.  Hartsook,  Assoc¬ 
iate  Professor  of  Spanish  at 
Temple  University  and  Director  of 
its  Language  Laboratory,  discussed 
“Planning  and  Using  a  Foreign 
Languag^e  Laboratory”  and  out¬ 
lined  the  procedure  used  at  Temple. 
Each  first-year  student  must  spend 
three  half-hour  periods  per  week 
listening  to  and  repeating  materi¬ 
al,  usually  dialogs,  made  up  from 
current  class  subject  matter.  Each 
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■emetter  the  student  makes  at  least 
one  rccordinf;  for  his  instructor  to 
check.  Instructors  may  check  the 
students’  oral  prosrress  by  oral 
quizzes  and  include  laboratory  ma¬ 
terial  in  written  tests.  After 
answering  questions  from  the  aud¬ 
ience,  Prof.  Hartsook  invited  the 
members  to  visit  the  laboratory, 
and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

•  •  • 

The  Chapter  met  at  10  a.m.. 
May  10,  1958,  at  Cabrini  College, 
Radnor,  Penna.,  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  spring  meeting  of 
the  Modem  I.anguage  Association 
of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity.  Dr. 
Eric  Rosenbaum  of  Central  High 
School,  Chapter  President,  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  meeting,  which  was 
attended  by  22  members  and 
friends. 

Prof.  Senn  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  spoke  of  the  increase 
of  interest  in  German  in  New 
Jersey  and  North  Carolina,  and 
noted  a  demand  for  more  teachers 
of  German  in  the  high  school.  Dr. 
Rosenbaum  reported  that  there 
were  95  students  of  German  at 
Central  High  School  and  that  there 
would  be  12  classes  in  the  fall. 
Mrs.  Bertha  Kritschil  stated  that 
there  hud  also  been  an  increase 
at  Lincoln  High  School,  with  9 
classes  currently  being  taught. 
There  followed  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  teacher  shortage  and  certifi¬ 
cate  requirements.  Dr.  Gark  be- 
ported  that  there  would  be  no 
German  on  TV  in  Philadelphia  the 
coming  year,  and  said  that  he 
would  keep  this  issue  alive  with 
the  TV  representative.  He  an¬ 
nounced  that  47  students  had  taken 
the  German  Society  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  prize  tests  for  high  school 


students  on  May  3,  as  compared 
with  33  in  1957. 

Dr.  Rosenbaum  then  introduced 
the  speaker,  Herr  Horst  Pelck- 
mann.  Consul  General  of  the  Bun¬ 
desrepublik  in  Philadelphia.  Herr 
Pelckmann  discussed  the  topic 
"Einige  Bemerkungen  zur  ameri¬ 
kanischen  und  deutschen  Erzie¬ 
hung.”  The  speaker  was  convinced 
of  the  superiority  of  the  German 
system,  but  thought  that  there  has 
been  some  decline  in  its  quality. 
There  followed  a  general  discus¬ 
sion.  Herr  Pelckmann  distributed 
some  publications  of  the  German 
government  and  invited  members 
to  make  use  of  the  Consulate’s 
facilities.  Following  the  meeting  a 
number  of  the  members  attended 
the  joint  luncheon  and  the  after¬ 
noon  MLAPV  meeting. 

•  *  * 

The  Chapter  met  in  Houston 
Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  10  a.m.,  Nov.  15,  1958,  with  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Clark,  Chapter  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary’s 
and  Treasurer’s  reports  were  read 
and  accepted.  There  was  some  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  question  of  German 
on  TV,  but  as  yet  nothing  definite 
had  emerged.  Dr.  Clark  then  intro¬ 
duced  Dr.  Anna  Pirscenok  of  the 
Department  of  Slavic  and  Baltic 
Languages  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  spoke  on  the 
subject:  “Teaching  a  Language  on 
TV.”  Dr.  Pirscenok  gave  members 
a  first-hand  report  of  her  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  teacher  of  Russian  on 
TV.  She  stressed  that  the  first  les¬ 
son  should  absolutely  have  a  dress 
rehearsal.  The  lessons  must  be 
timed  to  finish  exactly.  The  visual 
aids  in  the  form  of  large  discard¬ 
able  illustrations  are  essential. 
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More  time  is  spent  deciding  what 
to  leave  out  than  what  to  include 
in  each  lesson.  Each  lesson  should 
be  built  around  one  important  topic 
only,  so  that  it  is  an  indc])endent 
unit  and  at  the  same  time  a  unit 
in  the  series.  A  conversational 
style  is  eflfective.  Lessons  may  in¬ 
clude  a  6-minute  review  and  at 
the  end  a  summary.  The  students 
have  study  guides,  of  which  some 
750  copies  have  been  distributed  to 
school  children.  A  one-half  hour 
TV  language  lesson  requires  8  to 
9  hours  of  planning  and  prepara¬ 
tion.  In  conclusion  Dr.  Pirscenok 
staled  that  TV  teaching  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  supplement,  but  not  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  actual  class  work. 

In  the  general  discussion  Prof. 
Alfred  Sonn  pointed  out  that  mem¬ 
bers  should  be  ready  to  act  on  any 
opportunity  to  teach  German  on 
TV,  but  that  the  project  would 
probably  be  one  of  a  speeiße  school, 
rather  than  one  sponsored  by  the 
Chapter.  Dr.  Pirscenok  noted  that 
there  should  be  a  qualified  teacher 
immediately  available,  otherwise 
an  interested  station  might  go 
ahead  with  an  unqualified  one.  The 
meeting  was  adjourned  after  this 
spirited  discussion  at  11:55  a.m. 
Temple  University 

WiLLUM  W.  Langebartel, 
Secretary 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
newly  organized  San  Diego  Chap¬ 
ter  was  held  December  13,  1958, 
beginning  at  10:55  a.m.,  in  Room 
2031  of  the  San  Diego  Education 
Center,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  J.  Michael  Moore. 

The  chairman  announced  that 
the  proposed  constitution  adopted 


at  a  recent  charter  meeting  had 
been  approved  by  the  AATG  Exec¬ 
utive  Council.  Officers  of  the  San 
Diego  Chapter,  which  had  been 
elected  at  the  charter  meeting,  are 
as  follows: 

President:  J.  Michael  Moore,  San 
Diego  Junior  College,  San  Diego. 
Vice-President:  Werner  R.  Mai- 
wald,  Escondido  Union  High 
School,  Escondido. 

Secretary  -  Treasurer:  Gerald  J. 
Newall,  Mount  Miguel  High 
School,  Spring  Valley. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  of 
congratulations  to  the  new  chapter 
from  AATG  President  Senn,  Treas¬ 
urer  Peiscl,  and  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Chapter  Secretary  Wayne. 

Members  of  the  chapter  were 
requested  to  pay  their  dues  for 
1959  to  the  secretarj'-treasurer  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  group  was  then  privileged 
to  hear  Herr  von  Helmolt,  repre¬ 
senting  the  German  Consul  General 
in  Los  Angeles.  Herr  von  Helmolt 
explained  the  services  available  to 
German  teachers  from  the  con¬ 
sulate.  He  distributed  such  valuable 
teaching  aids  as  maps,  brochures, 
and  other  literature  pertaining  to 
present-day  Germany. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12 
a.m.,  and  was  followed  by  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  the  German 
consular  representative  at  the  Old 
Heidelberg  Inn,  San  Diego. 

Mount  Miguel  High  School, 

Spring  Valley 

Gerald  J.  Newall, 
Secretary-Treasurer 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  CHAPTER 
The  Chapter  held  its  first  annual 
meeting  since  its  organization  in 
1957,  November  7,  at  the  Bon  Air 
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Hotel  in  Augusta,  Ga.  Meeting  in 
conjunction  with  SAMLA,  the 
South  Atlantic  Chapter  reserved 
Friday  e\’ening  for  a  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  thirty  members  were 
present.  Dr.  John  G.  Kunstmann 
of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  President  pro  tern,  presided. 
Prior  to  the  program.  Dr,  J.  C. 
Hayes  of  the  University  of  Al.i- 
bama.  Chairman  of  the  nominating 
committee,  submitted  the  names  of 
John  G.  Kunstmann  and  H.  W. 
Fuller  of  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  for  the  offices  of  president 
and  vice-president  respectively.  The 
men  were  elected  by  acclamation. 
A  report  from  the  secy.-treas.  re¬ 
vealed  a  total  membership  of  nine¬ 
ty-nine;  two  additions  the  same 
evening  pushed  the  total  to  101. 
Present  membership,  the  largrcst 
of  all  AATG  chapters,  stands  at 
103.  The  treasurer’s  report  shows 
a  balance  of  $125.99;  this  includes 
dues  and  contributions  to  the  schol¬ 
arship  fund. 

Following  the  business  session, 
Dr.  Kunstmann  introduced  the 
speaker.  Dr.  Alfred  Senn,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  AATG.  Dr.  Senn’s  speech, 
“The  Status  of  German  in  America 
today,”  was  well  received.  Intense 
interest  was  aroused  with  his  con¬ 
cluding  discussion  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  bills.  The 
dinner  meeting  adjourned  to  per¬ 
mit  attendance  at  the  SAMLA 
general  business  meeting. 

Wake  Forest  College, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Kennetfi  Keeton, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


TEXAS  CHAPTER 

The  second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Chapter  took  place  in  the 
Founders’  Room  of  the  Mayo  Hotel 
in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  November  8, 
1958,  at  7:30  a.m.  The  President, 
Judge  Isaac  Garrett  (Wharton 
Junior  College)  opened  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer’s 
report  was  presented.  Prof.  Alfred 
Neumann  (University  of  Houston) 
called  the  attention  of  the  Chapter 
members  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  Prof. 
Andrew  Louis  (The  Rice  Institute) 
and  Prof.  Gilbert  Jordan  (South¬ 
ern  Methodist  University)  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  the  future  the  break¬ 
fast  meeting  be  a  regional  meeting 
of  the  South-Central  States  instead 
of  a  Texas  Chapter  convention.  A 
motion  whs  made  and  carried.  The 
guest  speaker,  Mrs.  Andrea  Mc¬ 
Henry,  Supervisor  in  the  Houston 
Independent  School  District,  re¬ 
ported  on  the  progress  of  German 
in  Houston  Schools.  After  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  and  after  thanking 
Prof.  Charles  Weber  (University 
of  Tulsa)  for  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  breakfast  meeting 
we  adjourned  at  8:45  a.m. 

Southwestern  University 

Margaret  Kober  Merzbach, 
Secretary 
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TESTIMONIAL  LUNCHEON 
FOR  THEODORE  HUEBENER 

Friends,  colleagues  and  former 
pupils  of  Dr.  Theodore  Huebener 
will  honor  him  at  a  testimonial 
luncheon  on  April  11,  1959  in  the 
Hotel  Pierre  on  the  occasion  of  his 
40th  anniversary  of  8er\*ice  to  the 
New  York  City  school  system. 
Associate  Superintendent  Edmund 
Gannon  will  preside  as  toastmaster 
and  Prof.  Mario  Pei  will  deliver 
the  principal  address. 

Dr.  Huebener  has  been  a  vital 
force  in  foreign  language  instruc¬ 
tion  during  the  last  few  decades. 
He  has  achieved  great  distinction 
in  promoting  and  enriching  foreign 
language  instruction  and  in  carry¬ 
ing  forw'ard  the  work  of  Dr. 
Lawrence  A.  Wilkins,  his  predeces¬ 
sor.  Dr.  Huebener  has  won  nation¬ 
wide  recognition  not  only  as  a 
teacher  and  superN’isor,  but  also 
as  a  lecturer  and  author  of  many 
textbooks.  The  testimonial  luncheon 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  American 
Associations  of  Teachers  of  French, 
German,  Hebrew,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  the  Italian  Teachers 
Association,  the  Hebrew  Culture 
Council,  the  Classical  Club  and  the 
Soci6te  de  Professeurs  Fran^ais 
en  Amerique.  Dr.  Emilio  Guerra 
and  Mr.  Lou  Feldstein  are  chair¬ 
man  and  secretary  respectively  of 
the  arrangements  committee.  Tick¬ 
ets  for  the  luncheon  are  priced  at 
$7  (gratuities  included)  and  can  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Gerald  Tucci, 
James  Otis  Jr.  H.S.,  116th  St.  and 
F.D.R.  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y. 

.Additional  sponsoring  organiza¬ 
tions  : 


Association  of  Foreign  Language 
Chairmen  of  New  York 
Modem  Language  Association  of 
America 

National  Federation  of  Modem 
Language  Teachers 
New  York  State  Federation  of 
Foreign  Language  Teachers 
Verein  Deutscher  I.«hrer  von 
New  York 


Professor  Alice  Schlimbach, 
Chairman  of  the  Promotion  Com¬ 
mittee,  German  FLES,  has  re¬ 
quested  that  all  AATG  members 
help  in  compiling  statistics  about 
the  progress  of  German  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  for  the  year  1958- 
1959.  If  you  know  about  new  Ger¬ 
man  FLES  programs,  please  have 
the  teachers  get  in  touch  with 
Professor  Schlimbach  at  the  Doug¬ 
lass  College,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


Dr.  William  Riley  Parker  of 
Indiana  University  was  appointed 
in  January  1959  to  head  the  lan¬ 
guage  development  program  under 
the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Mildenberger, 
who  has  been  serving  as  consultant 
on  the  program,  will  be  assistant 
chief. 


At  a  convention  held  in  Darms¬ 
tadt  November,  1958  Hermann 
Kasack,  president  of  the  German 
Academy  for  Language  and  Litera¬ 
ture  announced  that  in  accordance 
with  the  Academy’s  aim  to  attract 
public  attention  to  forgotten  works 
of  literature,  it  was  publishing 
neglected  works  from  the  first  half 
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of  thif  century.  The  Academy  also 
made  known  that  it  would  award 
annually  a  translation  prize  for 
the  best  translations  of  literary 
works  into  German  and  from  Ger¬ 
man  into  other  lansruages.  The  con¬ 
vention  closed  with  the  awardinir 
of  the  annual  Gcorir  Büchner  prize, 
5,000  marks,  to  Max  Frisch  for  his 
novels  Stiller  and  Homo  Faber. 
The  presentation  was  made  by 
Rudolf  Hafrelstange. 


In  November,  1958  an  exhibition 
of  theatre  art,  on  loan  from  the 
Colorrne  Institute  of  Dramatic  Art, 
was  held  in  the  Berlin  Kongress¬ 
halle  in  honor  of  Max  Reinhardt. 


The  GQ’s  latest  exchange  ar¬ 
rangement  is  with  Modema  Spralc, 
published  in  February,  May,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  December  by  The 
Modern  Language  Teachers’  Assoc¬ 
iation  of  Sweden.  Articles  in  the 
September  and  December  issues  of 
1938  are  written  in  English,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Swedish.  The  December 
number  contains  an  article  by 
Martin  Tamsen  entitled  “Ueber 
‘Wenn  -  Würde’  im  Modernen 
Deutsch.”  The  author  concludes  his 
thoroughly  documented  study:  “So 
stehen  also  in  Wirklichkeit  ‘wenn- 
würdc’  und  ‘wenn  Konj.  Imperf.’ 
im  modernen  Deutsch  gleichbe¬ 
rechtigt  nebeneinander.  Ohne  Zv.-ei- 
fel  ist  die  Umschreibung  hier — wie 
auch  sonst  der  Gebrauch  von 
‘würde’ — auf  dem  Siegeszuge  über 
das  offizielle,  konser\'ative  Regel¬ 
deutsch.”  The  German  portion  of 
Modema  Spralc  is  edited  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gustav  Korlen,  Box  41, 
Saltsjö-Duvnäs,  Sweden. 

Several  months  ago  we  agreed  to 
an  exchange  agreement  with  Wort 


in  der  Zeit,  edited  by  Professor 
Rudolf  Henz  and  published  month¬ 
ly  at  Zehcnthofgassc  30,  Wien  XIX, 
Austria.  The  last  two  issues  of 
1938  contain  original  Austrian 
poetry  and  short  stories,  essays  on 
German  literature,  news  of  literary 
life  in  Austria,  and  reviews.  Among 
contributors  we  found  the  names 
Alexander  Lemet-Holenia,  Ernst 
Schön  wiese,  Franz  Theodor  Csokor, 
Hanns  Winter,  and  Joseph  Strelka. 


LANGUAGE  SEMINAR 

Increased  public  demand  for  ex¬ 
panded  programs  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  makes  us  aware  of  the 
problem  of  finding  an  adec|uate 
number  of  w'ell  prepared  language 
teachers.  Every  potential  source 
must  now  be  explored. 

Teacher,  education  programs  for 
languages  must  go  beyond  the 
certification  minimum.  They  must 
point  toward  improvement  of  the 
quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
teachers  in  the  foreign  language 
area. 

In  addition  to  the  upgrading  of 
pre-service  programs  for  Foreign 
language  teachers  there  is  need 
for  better  courses  for  teachers  in 
sendee.  The  in-service  courses  are 
of  importance  in  view  of  the  great 
number  of  teachers  who  received 
their  training  in  the  era  when 
grammar  and  literature  were  the 
two  almost  exclusive  objectives  in 
many  preparatory  programs  and 
when  only  slight  attention  was 
given  to  aural-oral  competence. 

The  idea  of  developing  compe¬ 
tence  and  confidence  in  the  foreign 
language  teacher  w’as  one  that  went 
far  toward  the  establishment  of 
the  Hill  Family  Cooperative  Lan¬ 
guage  Center  that  was  the  center 
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of  activities  during  a  Language 
Seminar  held  November  22  at  the 
College  of  Saint  Teresa.  This  first 
in  a  scries  of  seminars  for  teachers 
and  administrators  was  offered 
under  the  Joint  sponsorship  of  the 
departments  of  Modem  Languages 
of  the  College  of  Saint  Teresa  and 
St.  Mary’s  College. 

The  Hill  Family  Cooperative 
I.anguage  Center  has  been  recently 
established  under  a  grant  from  the 
Louis  W.  and  Maud  Hill  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  joint  use  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Saint  Teresa  and  St. 
Mary’s  College.  The  laboratory  has 
S’)  booths. 

In  a  second  seminar  Sister  M. 
Chiara,  O.S.F.,  Super\’isor  of  the 
Language  Center,  showed  how  the 
language  laboratory  can  imple¬ 
ment  language  proficiency. 

Dr.  Leon  uostert.  Director  of 
the  School  of  Languages  and  Lin¬ 
guistics  of  Georgetown  University, 
will,  at  a  near  future  date,  conduct 
a  conference  on  “The  Sequence  in 
Language  Courses  for  High  School 
and  College.” 

It  is  recognized  that  closer  con¬ 
tact  between  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  teachers  is  needed.  More  visit¬ 
ing  between  school  and  college 
classrooms  is  advised,  and  more 
reporting  back  on  students  from 
colleges  to  their  high  schools.  The 
problem  of  articulation  between 
high  school  and  college  classes  in 
foreign  language  requires  thought¬ 
ful  planning. 

It  is  the  thought  of  the  planning 
committee  that  much  useful  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  presented  in  forth¬ 
coming  sessions.  Varied  points  of 
view  will  be  discussed  and  signifi¬ 
cant  ideas  will  be  promoted. 


College  of  Saint  Teresa 

Si8Tt3t  M.  Helen 


THE  UNDERGRADUATE 

QUALIFYING  EXAMINATION 
IN  GERMAN  AT 
BEREA  COLLEGE 

During  the  past  ten  years  Berea 
College  has  required  all  B.A.  can¬ 
didates  to  pass  a  proficiency  ex¬ 
amination  in  one  foreign  language, 
content  of  which  roughly  covers 
the  material  taught  in  twelve 
semester  hours. 

Like  all  experiments,  the  quali¬ 
fying  examination  turned  out 
somewhat  different  from  what  was 
expected. 

1.  The  test  had  been  planned  for 
the  end  of  the  applicant’s  fourth 
semester  in  foreign  language  work. 
Instead  of  coming  in  June,  how¬ 
ever,  the  test  had  to  be  scheduled 
in  April  for  two  reasons:  a)  The 
examination  offered  too  great  a 
burden  in  June;  b)  Seniors  who 
failed  had  a  chance  to  make  up 
the  deficiency. 

2.  Another  difficulty  arose  from 
the  difference  in  requirements  in 
the  foreign  language  departments. 
Some  had  more  rigid  standards 
than  others,  resulting  from  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  proficiency.  As  a  result, 
common  readings  of  each  exam 
paper  were  decided  upon. 

Let  us  summarize  the  good  and 
the  bad  points  of  the  qualifying 
examinations: 

Unfavorable: 

1.  A  qualifying  test  can  be  ex¬ 
ploited  by  the  exacting  instructor. 
More  than  one  teacher  must  make 
up  the  questions  and  check  the 
answers. 

2.  Other  college  studies  on  the 
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■tudent’s  progrnn  might  luffer. 
To  preptre  for  a  qualifying  ex¬ 
amination  in  April  inatead  of  June 
the  average  pcraon  muit  sacrifice 
time. 

8.  The  quality  of  work  in  inter¬ 
mediate  courses  will  suffer.  The 
students  who  have  the  ability  to 
pass  the  test  after  one  year's  study 
are  missed  in  the  intermediate 
sections. 

Favorable : 

1.  The  exceptional  student  can 
pass  his  foreign  language  require¬ 
ment  and  take  advanced  work  or 
devote  time  to  fields  connected  with 
his  major  study. 

2.  Foreign  students  are  able  to 
get  college  credit  for  work  done  in 
languages. 

8.  High  school  students  who  have 
studied  foreign  languages  well 
enough  to  pass  the  qualifying  ex¬ 
amination  can  do  advanced  work 


or  study  other  fields  in  college. 

4.  The  goal  in  studying  foreign 
languages  now  has  a  definite  ob¬ 
jective  other  than  that  of  acquiring 
semester  hours.  To  students  and 
faculty,  foreign  language  study 
has  become  meaningful.  It  is  in 
this  aspect  of  the  qualifying  ex¬ 
amination  that  the  benefits  of  the 
test  show  their  worth. 

The  author  recommends  the  qual¬ 
ifying  examination  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  Here  is  a  bulwark  against 
opinions  that  have  done  much  to 
undermine  foreign  language  study. 
The  members  of  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  departments  believe  that  the 
qualifying  examination  at  Berea 
has  brought  prestige  to  our  field 
of  study. 

Iter' a  Colleg» 

Charles  E.  Pauck 
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HISTORY  AND  MEMOIRS 

Herzfeij),  Hans,  Die  moderne  U’e/t,  2.  neubearbeitete  Auflage:  I.  Teil, 
Die  Epoche  der  bürgerlichen  NntionaUtaaten  1789~1890.  II.  Teil, 
Weltmächte  und  Weltleriege  1890-19iS.  Braunschweig:  Georg  Wester¬ 
mann,  (1957).  XI,  260;  VIII,  376  pp.  DM  11.80  -|-  17.80. 

Die  moderne  Welt  was  inspired  by  the  textbook  type  of  publication  used 
in  American  universities  and  by  the  concisely  written  French  volumes 
on  world  history  published  under  the  collective  title  “Clio."  Its  running 
heads,  marginal  captions,  compendious  chapters,  and  extensive  bibliogra¬ 
phies  are  characteristic  of  a  format  that  is  familiar  to  Americans  but 
uncommon  in  Germany.  The  two  volumes  are  parts  of  a  series  meant  to 
further  the  academic  study  of  history  and  to  serve  as  handbooks  for 
teachers  of  history  at  all  levels  and  in  all  t>*pes  of  schools.  It  is  pointed 
out  in  a  brief  preface  that  a  number  of  small  errors  were  corrected  in 
this  second  edition. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we  can  recommend  the  work  of  Hans 
Herzfeld  to  the  American  teacher  of  German  who  v.’ants  a  usable  hand¬ 
book  of  modem  history  on  his  reference  shelf.  1)  The  text  is  compact, 
2)  the  comprehensive  bibliographies  suggest  additional  reading  on  mani¬ 
fold  subjects,  3)  the  general  orientation  is  German  but  not  chauvinistic, 
4)  the  interpretation  of  modern  history  has  a  European  perspective  and 
is  politically  sound. 

University  of  Southern  California  Harold  von  Hofe 

Klemperer,  Klemens  von,  Germany’s  Netv  Conservatism,  Its  History 
and  Dilemma  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  Princeton  University  Press, 
(1957).  xxvi,  250  pp.  $5. 

This  book  undertakes  to  examine  the  thought  of  a  few  writers  (and 
certain  political  clubs)  who  in  the  1920’s  damned  the  present,  praised 
the  values  of  otber  ages,  and  by  and  large  took  their  cue  from  Nietzsche. 
Their  dilemma  was  that,  like  Nietzsche,  they  all  came  to  accentuate  the 
negative  —  to  damn  not  only  the  decadence  of  this  modem  age,  but  all 
values  of  Western  civilization,  not  only  “destructive  eighteenth  centur>’ 
liberalism”,  but  liberty  itself,  not  only  rationalism,  but  reason  itself; 
and  the  more  nihilistic  they  became,  the  more  acclaim  they  found  — 
from  the  very  masses  whom  they  pretended  to  despise. 

Three  of  the  most  influential  “neo-conservative”  thinker.««  are  singled 
out:  Ernst  Jünger, intellectually  most  brilliant,  Oswald  Spengler,  combin¬ 
ing  mysticism  with  brutality,  and  that  most  magnetic  snellcaster  of  them 
all,  Moeller  van  den  Bruck,  author  of  The  Third  Reich.  His  influence 
on  the  author  —  described  in  the  foreword  by  Professor  Sigmund  Neu¬ 
mann  as  a  “participant-observer”  of  the  movement  —  seems  almost,  but 
not  completely  brol'en.  To  be  sure.  Professor  von  Klemperer’s  considered 
judgment  on  the  neo-conser\-ative  movement  and  its  three  protagonists 
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could  not  be  more  damning.  One  and  all,  he  says,  they  “made  their  pact 
with  the  devil,”  i.e.,  they  sacrificed  conservative  principles  and  their 
ovk'n  integrity  for  leadership  of  the  mob. 

Yet  the  author  defends  Moeller  against  l)cing  called  a  “precursor  of 
Hitler,"  finds  his  con8er>'atism  “exciting”  and  his  Third  Reich  concept 
a  myth  “as  powerful  as  the  classless  society  of  Karl  Marx.”  He  views 
the  neo-conser\'atives  as  so  completely  separate  from  the  main  stream 
of  German  fascist  literature  (of  which  they  were  a  variant)  that  the 
key-word  “anti-Semitism”  hardly  occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
by  main  force  associated  with  the  sane  and  wise  “elders”  of  the  Weimar 
republic  —  Troeltsch,  Meinecke,  Max  Weber,  Thomas  Mann  —  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  except  that  one  of  them,  Walter  Rathenau,  was 
murdered  by  assassins  who  were  “neo-conservatively”  inspired. 

There  probably  were  no  other  German  writers  of  equal  vigor  in  the 
decade  of  the  Weimar  republic  than  those  dealt  with  in  this  study.  It 
is  the  merit  of  the  kook  that  a  great  deal  of  light  is  thrown  on  their 
way  of  thinking.  Their  ideological  role  in  the  whole  period,  however, 
still  needs  to  be  assessed. 

West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology  Peter  H.  Olden 

Mosse,  W.  E.,  The  European  Powers  and  the  German  Question  18i8-71. 

New  York  and  Cambridge:  University  Press  (1958).  410  pp.  $9.50. 
Hamerow,  Theodore  D.,  Restoration,  Revolution,  Reaction.  Economies  and 

Polities  in  Germany  1815-1871.  Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press 

(1938).  347  pp.  $6.00. 

Mosse’s  study  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  policies  of  England  and 
Russia  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  German  Empire  which  was  to 
replace  France  as  the  leading  power  of  continental  Europe.  As  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  unity  and  parliamentarism  gained  momentum  in  Central 
Europe,  both  England  and  Russia  asked  the  question:  How  would  a  new 
Germany  align  itself  in  the  struggle  between  the  two  nations?  Both  had 
preferences,  and  sanguine  hopes,  about  the  solution  of  the  German  ques¬ 
tion.  Britain  was  in  favor  of  a  unitary  and  liberal  Germany,  Russia 
preferred  one  that  was  dualist  and  conservative.  Although  Bismarck 
shattered  British  illusions  about  German  liberalism,  British  opinion  had 
no  difficulty  accepting  the  verdict  of  1871 ;  the  fall  of  France  was  greeted 
in  England  with  satisfaction,  indifference,  or,  at  best,  philosophic  regret. 
The  Tsarist  conservatives  also  welcomed  the  solution  of  1871,  for  they 
believed  that  Prussia-Germany  would  regard  Russian  objectives  in  the 
east  with  sympathy.  The  author  concludes  that  Bismarck’s  task  was 
made  easy  by  British-Russian  rivalry.  “Bismarck’s  achievement,  there¬ 
fore,  was  great  but  not  ‘superhuman’.” 

The  focal  point  of  Hamerow’s  inquiry  is  that  the  domestic  history  of 
nineteenth  century  Germany  was  more  complex  than  has  been  assumed. 
Those  who  claimed  that  liberal  nationalism  was  the  dominant  force  in 
Central  Europe  oversimplified  a  complicated  question.  As  far  as  the 
masses  were  concerned,  the  Revolution  of  1848  was  the  outcome  of 
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economic  tensions  generated  by  the  “transition  from  agricultural  manori- 
alism  to  industrial  capitalism.”  They  were  prepared  to  accept  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  national  liberals,  but  their  allegiance  to  constitutionalism 
depended  on  satisfaction  of  their  material  needs.  When  bourgeois  consti¬ 
tutionalists  failed  them,  the  uprooted  guildmen,  unemployed  journeymen, 
impoverished  peasants  and  agricultural  laborers  threw  their  support  to 
a  “patriarchal  legitimism  of  social  welfare.”  The  result  was  that  political 
conservatism  and  economic  traditionalism  joined  hands  and  Otto  von 
Bismarck,  rather  than  Heinrich  von  Gagem,  became  the  architect  of 
German  unity. 

The  astute  investigations  of  Mosse  and  Hamerow,  both  well  docu¬ 
mented,  provide  clear  analyses  which  will  be  helpful  in  civilization 
courses;  that  of  Hamerow  will  also  aid  in  understanding  sociopolitical 
German  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

University  of  Southern  California  Harold  von  Hofe 

German  Eastern  Territories,  ed.  the  Göttingen  Research  Committee. 

(Publication  No.  167.)  Würzburg:  Holzner  (1957).  169  pp.  No  charge. 
Möbus,  Gerhard,  Kommunistische  Jugendarbeit.  München:  Juventa- 
Verlag,  (1957).  124  pp.  No  charge. 

Doms,  Julius,  Gedanken  zum  Recht  auf  die  Heimat.  Düsseldorf:  Weg¬ 
weiserverlag,  (1956).  80  pp.  No  charge. 

Dübel,  Siegfried,  Die  Situation  der  Jugend  im  Kommunistischen  Herr¬ 
schaf  tssystem  der  Sowjetischen  Besatzungszone  Deutschlands.  (Bon¬ 
ner  Berichte  aus  Mittel=  und  Ostdeutschland.)  Bonn:  Deutscher 
Bundosverlag,  (1957).  110  pp.  No  charge. 

Das  dritte  Problem,  ed.  Arbeits=  und  Sozialminister  des  Landes  Nord- 
Rhein-Westfalen.  Düsseldorf,  Wegwciserverlag,  1967.  80  pp.  No  charge. 
All  these  booklets,  of  which  only  the  first  one  is  bound,  concern  present 
day  aspects  of  the  territory  and  the  people  in  the  former  German  Reich 
east  of  the  Elbe  and  Saale  rivers.  While  German  Eastern  Territories  is 
called  a  “manual”  and  “reference  book”  —  it  contains  even  a  10  page 
survey  of  the  history  of  “East  German  Literature” — the  other  four  discuss 
present-day  problems  resulting  from  the  division  of  Germany  into  two 
states;  the  sovietization  of  East  German  youth  is  a  major  concern  of 
our  pamphlets.  The  “Third  Problem”  is  the  one  pertaining  to  the  late 
emigrants  from  eastern  occupied  territories,  i.e.,  to  those  mostly  elderly 
people  of  East  Prussia,  Posen,  and  Silesia,  who  were  permitted  to  leave 
after  the  1956  agreement  between  Russia  and  Germany. 

Middlebury  College  Werner  Neuse 

Wimmer,  Lothar,  Zwischen  Ballhausplatz  und  Downing  Street.  Wien 
und  München:  Georg  Fromme  &  Co.  (1958).  404  pp.  S  118.80,  DM/sfr. 
19.80. 

Lothar  Wimmer,  who  entered  Austrian  governmental  service  in  1912, 
retired  in  1955  after  a  diplomatic  career  that  had  taken  him  to  Belgrade, 
Brussels,  and,  finally,  as  ambassador  of  his  country,  to  London.  The 
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present  volume  deals  largely  with  the  years  1945-55.  He  spent  the  war 
years  in  Switzerland  as  a  temporarily  retired  Austrian  citizen,  and  his 
first  book  of  memoirs  (1946)  covered  the  period  until  1938. 

The  urbane  Austrian  baron  whose  language  and  Weltschauung  reveal 
his  “k.u.k.''  origin  shows,  in  tracing  a  decade  of  social  and  cultural 
events,  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  conversations,  that  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  roser\'oir  of  good  will  for  Austria  in  circles  headed  by  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  and  Paul  Henri  Spaak.  They  would  even  have  found 
a  satisfactory  solution  for  the  South  Tyrol  issue  if  they  had  been  able 
to  do  so,  the  author  feels.  American  as  well  as  other  readers  may  chafe 
under  Baron  Wimmer’s  adulation  of  the  British  and  his  condescending 
attitude  toward  America,  but  for  those  w'ith  political  interests  in  Austria 
he  offers  a  wealth  of  information.  Literature  is  only  mentioned,  however, 
when  the  author  refers  in  passing  to  Musil,  Roda  Roda,  and  Siegfried 
Trebitsch. 

University  of  Southern  California  Harold  von  Hofe 

LITERARY  STUDIES 

Strelka,  Josef,  Der  burgundische  Renaissaneehof  Margarethes  von 

Österreich  und  seine  literarhistorische  Bedeutung.  Wien:  Verlag  A. 

Sexl  (1957).  200pp.  ca.  DM  15.50;  ö.S.  96.  ' 

Readers  of  Wort  in  der  Zeit  may  have  seen  Emst  Wurm’s  review  of 
this  book  in  that  journal  (III,  H.  12,  51-52),  who  observes,  “Da  dem 
enormen  Forscherfleiß  des  jungen  Literaturgelehrten  auch  verschollene 
Namen  und  Verflechtungen  der  geistigen  Kräfte  mit  der  politischen  und 
soziologischen  Struktur  jener  Epoche  nicht  entgingen,  er  außerdem 
einen  umfangreichen  Apparat  von  Anmerkungen  schuf,  ist  sein  Werk 
wirklich  zum  Kompendium  geworden.  Ein  heller,  geschmeidiger,  fast 
eleganter  Stil  empfiehlt  es  auch  der  Lektüre  modem-anspruchsvoller 
Leser,  die  vor  der  Trockenheit  mancher  Werke  der  Literaturwissenschaft 
allzugern  zurückschrecken.” 

Strelka’s  account  of  musical,  artistic  and  literary  life  at  Malines 
during  the  regency  of  the  Netherlands  of  the  widow  of  John  of  Asturias 
and  of  Philibert  of  Savoy  is  indeed  a  highly  informative  study,  broad 
in  conception  although  occasionally  burdened  with  detail  or  marred  by 
repetition.  Since  the  literature  of  Margareta’s  court  circle  was  French 
and  Latin,  and  since  the  Burgundian  court  was  not  (p.  59)  the  place  of 
origin  of  that  Dutch  neo-Latin  drama  which  most  influenced  sixteenth- 
century  (Jerman  literature,  this  work  is  most  important  as  a  contribution 
to  general  Renaissance  studies.  There  is,  however,  a  full  account 
(p.  108-127)  of  “Der  direkte  Einfluß  auf  die  österreichische  Entwick¬ 
lung” —  under  “Das  neulateinische  Drama”  we  find  only  one  original 
play — but  this  influence  is  convincingly  traced  only  in  French  and  Latin 
writings.  The  section  “Spätere  Nachwirkungen  von  Lemaire,  Joh. 
Secundus,  Vives  und  Erasmus  auf  die  allgemeine  Literaturentwicklung” 
(p.  128-152)  verges  too  much  on  a  history  of  their  reception,  and  makes 
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too  much  of  “pouible"  direct  influences,  to  be  equal  to  the  rest  of  the 
monograph  in  worth  or  interest. 

The  bibliography  is  valuable  and  the  notes  are  informative  (especially 
references  to  unpublished  manuscript  materials).  “Henien”  (p.  119) 
is  presumably  “Nenien”;  "Anders”  (p.  132)  seems  misplaced;  for  “com” 
(p.  174,  n.  65)  read  “cum”;  delete  "c”  in  Englisch,  p.  188;  correct  Goethe 
(p.  187,  n.  229).  The  adduction  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  “The  Church  of 
Brou”  (p.  30)  ignores  the  important  fact  that  Edgar  Quinet  was  the 
source  of  his  information.  The  use  of  the  adjective  “manieristisch” 
(jHiaaim)  in  connection  with  writing  from  around  1500  is  no  doubt  apt, 
but  it  is  style-historically  confusing.  Such  minor  points  aside,  and  its 
author’s  desire  to  give  as  large  a  historical  importance  to  his  subject 
os  possible  discounted,  this  monograph  remains  what  seems  likely  to 
be  the  definitive  treatment  of  its  subject. 

Harvard  University  Stuart  Atkins 

Faber  du  Faur,  Curt  von,  German  Baroque  Litiraiure:  A  Catalogue  of 

the  Collection  in  the  Yale  University  Library.  New  Haven:  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  (1938).  xliv,  496  pp.,  1.,  ill.  $15. 

This  catalogue  is  an  important  and  tremendously  interesting  addition 
to  the  group  of  bibliographical  aids  already  published  by  the  Yale 
University  Press  and  best  known  to  Germanists  through  Carl  F. 
Schreiber’s  catalogue  of  the  Speck  Collection  of  Goethcana.  It  repre¬ 
sents,  as  Professor  von  Faber  du  Faur  indicates  in  his  preface,  “an 
attempt  to  present  an  outline  of  literary  history  based  on  a  catalogue  of 
a  collection  of  books” — and  within  the  limitations  thus  established  it 
seems  extraordinarily  successful.  A  26-page  introduction  is  sensibly 
content  to  equate  Baroque  with  the  style  of  the  17th-century  literary 
lyric  of  rhetorical  artifice,  nicely  illustrated  by  analyses  of  the  treatment 
of  landscape  and  of  the  role  of  the  pastoral;  an  account  of  stylistic 
developments  is  followed  by  a  geographical  sur\-ey  of  literary  centers, 
which  leads  to  an  examination  of  historical,  sociological  and  religious 
factors.  Although  one  may  feel  that  at  times  the  achievements  of  the 
Enlightenment  arc  unduly  depreciated  for  the  sake  of  magnifying  the 
importance  of  Gei-man  Baroque  literature,  the  introductory  essay  covers 
a  complex  subject  interestingly  and  informatively  (especially  for  the 
non-specialist) ;  with  admirable  brevity,  for  instance,  the  reasons  for 
not  accepting  the  thesis  that  Baroque  literature  was  courtly  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  connection  with  an  account  of  the  social  status  of  its  poets 
and  their  relatively  late  attachment  to  courts.  The  various  sections  and 
subsections  of  the  catalogue,  some  60  in  number,  as  well  as  the  many 
autlior  entries,  are  preceded  by  literary-historical  and  biogp’aphical 
introductions  of  their  own,  often  with  bibliographical  references  to  ap¬ 
propriate  monographs. 

The  period  covered  runs  approximately  from  1575  to  1750;  an  early 
author  is  Lobwasser,  born  1515,  and  a  very  late  one  is  Schönaich,  who 
died  in  1807 ;  I  should  estimate  that  a  third  of  the  printings  listed  come 
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from  the  18th  century,  and  since  the  loni^est  single  section  is  “The 
Beginning  of  the  Enlightenment,”  the  student  of  ISth-century  literature 
will  more  often  have  occasion  to  consult  this  catalogue  than  its  title 
suggests. 

The  errata  slip  after  p.  4i>6  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  the  Intro¬ 
duction  there  are  a  few  disturbing  words  or  phrases  in  what  is  other¬ 
wise  quite  readably  translated  from  the  author’s  original  German 
(e.g.,  “pest”  for  “plague,”  p.  xviii;  “the  Horation  hexametrie  ode,” 
p.  xxvi;  “Opitz  translated  Barclay’s  Argenia  .  .  .  from  the  English,” 
p.  xxxi;  Gryphius’  "art  of  producing  charming  .  .  .  effects,”  p.  xlii). 
One  can  understand  the  reasons  for  omitting  modem  reprints  from 
the  catalogue,  but  in  view  of  the  inclusion  of  references  to  modem 
secondary  studies  it  would  surely  have  been  consistent  to  indicate  when 
and  what  later  editions  for  the  student  of  literature  exist,  at  least  of 
works  actually  listed  in  the  catalogue.  But  no  minor  objections  should 
let  us  forget  that  this  work  is  a  great  contribution  to  scholarship,  a 
handbook  that  will  be  continually  referred  to,  and  a  demonstration  of 
how  rich  can  be  the  fruits  of  wise  book-collecting. 

Harvard  Univeraity  Stuakt  Atkins 

Leaaing'a  Theological  iVritinga.  Selections  in  translation  with  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essay  by  Henry  Chadwick,  B.D.  (A ‘Library  of  Modem  Re¬ 
ligious  Thought)  Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press  (1957).  110  pp. 

11.96. 

Since  Lessing’s  religious  position  between  orthodoxy  and  neologists  is 
so  similar  to  his  esthetic  attitudes,  it  is  fortunate  that  we  have  this 
opportunity  to  see  him  through  the  trained  eyes  of  a  theologian.  But 
theologians,  especially  those  who  represent  established  churches,  con¬ 
tinue  to  find  Lessing  as  difficult  to  classify  as  do  professional  philosophers 
Leibniz,  to  whom  Mr.  Chadwick,  like  Lessing,  frequently  alludes.  Both, 
distinguishing  sharply  between  being  and  knowledge  (Leibniz  in  meta¬ 
physics  and  Lessing,  here,  in  early  church  history),  were  able  to  hold, 
as  it  were,  the  conviction  of  reality  (monads  or  divine  revelation)  in  one 
hand  while  juggling,  with  the  other,  the  realization  that  reality  will 
never  be  perceived.  Thus  Leibniz’  verities  are  not  so  much  “kinds  of 
tmth”  (p.  30)  as  degrees  of  certainty.  Thus,  too,  either  man  can  be 
called  “mystic,”  “rationalist,”  or  both.  And  thus  they  prove  elusive  when 
treated  in  terms  other  than  their  own. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Chadwick  transmits  Lessing’s  argument  and  style 
well;  he  provides  a  good  historical  introduction.  Apart  from  an  obvious 
misprint  (p.  82)  and  an  omitted  sentence  (p.  85,  line  33),  we  should 
suggest  "self-evident”  as  a  better  rendering  of  “einleuchtend”  than 
“enlightening”  (p.  93,  line  8).  And  the  sense  of  Lessing’s  “nichts 
weniger  als”  (p.  76,  line  6)  might  better  be  expressed  by  “anything 
but”  than  by  “not  less  than.” 

In  the  larger  sense,  we  find  Mr.  Chadwick  a  bit  too  willing  to  equate 
WoliT  to  Leibniz  (p.  102,  note  2),  the  little  of  Leibniz  available  in  1752 
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to  Leibniz*  and  Leasing’s  fuller  thought  (p.  91),  and  Lessing’s  challeng¬ 
ing  proposition  that  each  mind,  like  each  monad,  enjoys  a  unique  view 
of  the  universe,  its  private  religion,  to  "the  familiar  eighteenth-century 
thesis  that  all  the  ‘positive’  religions  are  equally  true  to  those  who 
believe  them  .  .  (p.  27)  The  book  is  therefore  perhaps  more  to  be 

valued  for  the  questions  it  excites  than  for  those  it  settles.  But  Lessing, 
one  suspects,  would  wish  it  so. 

William»  College  Haklan  P.  Hanson 

Schlegel,  Friedrich,  Literary  Notebook»  1797-1801,  ed.  Hans  Eichner. 

University  of  Toronto  Press,  (1957).  viii,  342  pp.  15.60. 

The  publication  of  this  book  is  a  notable  event.  Professor  Eichner  has 
performed  a  meritorious  service  in  making  available  these  hitherto 
virtually  inaccessible  notebooks  of  Friedrich  Schlegel.  Of  the  fifteen 
literary  notebooks  extant — but  a  few  of  the  notebooks  Schlegel  used  as 
a  means  of  recording  his  thoughts  on  a  diversity  of  topics — the  three 
reproduced  in  this  edition  must  be  considered  of  paramount  importance, 
for  they  contain  Schlegel’s  ideas  on  literature  as  these  were  formulated 
and  developed  in  the  crucial  period  between  1797  and  1801.  The  editor’s 
devoted  scholarship  has  furnished  a  carefully  reproduced  text  of  the 
notebooks  themselves  together  with  a  most  valuable  critical  apparatus  in 
the  form  of  an  incisive  introduction,  indexes  of  names  and  subjects,  and 
a  commentary  on  the  entries.  A  listing  of  the  many  abbreviations  used 
by  Schlegel  supplements  the  editor’s  expansion  of  most  of  the  abbreviated 
forms  in  the  original  text.  It  should  be  noted  that  Professor  Eichner  has 
omitted  all  entries  which  refer  exclusively  to  Schlegel’s  poetic  projects, 
an  act  of  editorial  procedure  which  may  prove  frustrating  to  some 
scholars.  However,  such  omission  seems  scarcely  serious  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Schlegel’s  projects  tended  to  remain  in  the  incipient  state. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  jottings  of  the  type  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned,  many  of  them  hastily  penned,  will  be  all  of  vital  signifi¬ 
cance.  Like  the  aphoristic  utterances  of  Novalis,  Schlegel’s  entries  are 
of  very  uneven  quality.  They  range  from  shallow,  often  cruel  judgments 
of  some  contemporaries  to  trenchant  analyses  of  other  writers,  from 
sophomoric  comments  on  spinsterhood,  that  seem  totally  out  of  place 
in  such  a  notebook,  to  remarkable  attempts  to  express  poetic  and  philo¬ 
sophic  concepts  in  mathematical  formulae.  Yet  there  is  much  more 
wheat  than  chaff  and  the  reading  of  this  record  of  four  vital  years  in 
Schlegel’s  development  is  a  stimulating  experience,  whether  one  takes 
up  the  notebooks  to  read  at  random  or  seeks  to  trace  the  growth  of 
some  emerpring  concept.  All  in  all,  the  notebooks  epitomize  the  brilliant, 
far-ranging  and  yet  seemingly  undisciplined  intellect  that  was  Friedrich 
Schlegel ’s.  They  merit  the  attention  of  every  student  of  literature  not 
only  as  a  tool  for  research  on  Romanticism  but  as  an  insight  into  one 
of  the  most  exciting  critical  minds  in  European  letters. 

Kenyon  College  Bruce  Haywood 
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Hambubccb,  KÄTC,  Die  Logik  der  Dichtung.  Stuttgart:  Emst  Klett 

Verlag  (1967).  264  pp.  Cloth  DM  17.80. 

The  basic  thesis  of  this  book,  parts  of  which  have  previously  appeared  in 
scholarly  Journals,  is  that  the  three  literary  categories,  epic,  drama,  and 
fiction,  into  which  we  are  wont  to  divide  literary  works,  arc  not  on  the 
same  level.  They  differ  in  their  relation  to  reality.  Taking  as  her  starting 
point  for  the  “Logik  der  Dichtung"  the  logical  structure  of  language 
itself.  Dr.  Hamburger  develops  a  common  denominator  for  epic  and  dra¬ 
matic  arts:  they  are  both  fictional.  She  bids  fair  to  prove  that  story¬ 
telling  is  a  fictional  process  in  which,  e.g.,  the  tense  of  the  past,  the  so- 
called  imperfect,  is  not  a  “past”  at  all,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  related  to 
the  storyteller  but  only  to  the  itersons  and  actions  in  the  narrative: 
a  sentence  of  the  type  “Morgen  war  Weihnachten"  is  perfectly  “logical" 
within  the  fiction  of  the  story,  but  would  be  impossible  in  the  reality  of 
the  narrator.  The  chapter  on  “Die  epische  Fiktion”  thus  opens  a  number 
of  new  vistas  on  phenomena  which  have  for  some  time  attracted  the 
attention  of  interpreters  of  modem  prose  as  Erlebte  Rede,  such  as  the 
shift  from  past  to  present,  and  others:  it  covers  almost  two-fifths  of 
the  book. 

When  Miss  Hamburger  deals  with  such  borderline  fiction  as  the 
“Ich-Roman"  or  “Ich-Erzählung,”  the  situation  becomes  rather  complex. 
She  maintains  that  it  is  not  the  “I”  form  which  causes  the  unreality 
of  the  story  to  appear  “more  real”  (as,  e.g.,  the  adventure  in  the  Mum- 
melsee  in  Grimmelshausen ’s  Simplieiu»),  but  on  the  contrary,  the  lack 
of  reality  of  the  story  allows  the  storytelling  “I”  to  appear  unreal, 
fictitious.  Her  conclusion  that  the  “decisively  fictionalizing  forms  of 
presentation,”  such  as  Erlebte  Rede  or  even  Monologue,  in  brief  what 
she  calls  “the  formation  of  subjectivity,”  could  not  appear  in  an  “Ich- 
Roman”  does  not  seem  confirmed  by  facts. 

About  the  relationship  between  drama-fiction  and  drama-film-fiction 
Dr.  Hamburger  has  many  interesting  observations.  When  she  confronts 
both,  drama  and  fiction,  with  lyrics  she  winds  up  with  the  statement 
that  a  lyrical  poem  is  an  expression  of  reality  (not  a  “fictional”  one), 
for  the  lyrical  “I”,  in  line  with  the  lyrical  process,  does  not  hide  itself; 
lyrical  expression  is  a  direct  pronouncement,  it  is  straight  “Existenz.” 
If  a  poem  uses  the  past  tense,  the  existential  character,  Kate  Hamburger 
claims,  rev’eals  itself  more  clearly  than  it  could  in  the  present:  some¬ 
thing  happened  to  the  lyrical  ego  in  the  form  of  a  recollection.  Among 
the  “Sonder-Formen”  which  are  likewise  subjected  to  analyses  are  the 
ballad  and  the  “Rollengedicht,”  and  in  her  concluding  chapter  Miss 
Hamburger  re-states  her  whole  point  by  saying  that  the  logic  of  a  work 
of  literature  deals  with  “der  dichtenden,  aber  nicht  der  dichterischen 
Sprache.” 

Undoubtedly,  Miss  Hamburger’s  book  opens  a  new  approach  to  the 
understanding  of  literary  forms,  and  her  language  is  clear  and  precise 
even  though  at  times  complicated  and  full  of  foreign  words.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  is  no  bibliography  and  no  index. 


Werner  Neuse 
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Jahrbuch  der  achlesiaehen  Friedrieh-Wühelnu-Univer$ität  zu  Breaiau. 

Bd.  III.  WUrr-burg/Main:  Ilolzncr-Vcrlag,  (1958).  344  pp.  DM  14. 
This  annual,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Göttinger  Arbeitskreis 
and  the  editorship  of  Hans  Jessen,  contains  studies  in  such  varied 
fields  as  theology,  genealogy,  economics,  bibliography,  and  philosophy.  The 
Germanist  will  be  interested  in  “Neue  Beiträge  zu  einem  schlesischen 
Mundartwörterbiich”  (R.  Brill,  H.  J.  Malecki);  “Schiller  und  Gar\'c” 
(Günter  Schulz) ;  an  account  of  “Schlesisches  SchlUsselschriftum  from 
Schummel  to  Hauptmann  (Georg  Schneider) ;  “Der  Park  von  Muskau” 
(Hans  Wegener),  with  interesting  comparative-literary  details;  “Die 
Epen  Eichendorffs”  (A.  Lubos),  emphasing  departures  from  Romanti¬ 
cism  and  Biedermeier  in  the  verse  romances  of  the  1850’s;  and  an  essay 
on  “Gerhart  Hauptmann”  as  Silesian,  Führer  zur  Antike  and  European 
(Gerhard  Meyer).  These  contributions  constitute  just  under  one-third 
of  the  text  of  the  volume,  which  is,  of  course,  the  Silesian  counterpart 
of  the  older  “Jahrbuch  der  Albertus-Universität  zu  Königsberg.” 

S.  A. 

Storz,  Gerhard,  Sprache  und  Dichtung.  München:  Kösel-Verlag  (1957). 

436  pp. 

Ein  Werk  wie  dieses  zu  besprechen,  verlangt,  daß  sich  der  Rezensent 
auch  immer  der  Sprache  des  Buches  bewußt  bleibt,  wenn  er  nicht  den 
Geist,  in  dem  es  geschrieben,  unberücksichtigt  lassen  will.  So  sei 
zunächst  vermerkt,  daß  sich  der  Verfasser  selbst  in  vorbildlicher  Weise 
an  die  Sprache  als  Kunst  des  Ausdrucks  gehalten  hat.  Was  in  der  “Ein¬ 
führung”  gesagt  wird,  umreißt  jiicht  nur  elegant  das  Thema,  es  hat 
auch  den  Stil,  den  man  merkwürdigerweise  gerade  bei  solchen  Werken 
zur  Literatur  nicht  selten  vermisst.  Hier  steht  das  Wort  als  Eigenwert 
da  und  man  vermeint,  die  gesprochene  Sprache  zu  hören.  So  ist  etwas — 
im  guten  Sinne — Rhetorisches  darin,  das  nicht  an  die  papierene  Schreibe 
des  bis  in  die  Wissenschaft  hinein  verbreiteten  schlechten  Feuilletons 
erinnert. 

In  der  Einführung  erfährt  man  vom  Thema  des  Buches:  Storz  will, 
jenseits  modischer  Auslegungen,  den  “Blick  allein  auf  gegebene,  konkrete 
Erscheinungen  dichterischer  Art  .  .  .  richten.”  Die  Frage:  Was  ist 
Dichtung?  wird  gleich  in  dem  Sinne  beantwortet,  daß  “das  Verhältnis 
von  Sprache  und  Dichtung  ...  in  gewissem  Betracht  das  der  Identität” 
ist.  Der  Sprache  also,  deren  Symbole  nicht  etwas  aussagen,  sondern  die 
sind,  indem  sie  bedeuten  (diesen  Satz  findet  man  zweimal,  zu  Anfang — 
S.16 — und  als  Schlußwort,  und  er  ist  richtungweisend),  wird  an  Hand 
von  Dichtungen  nachgegangen. 

Es  muß  genügen,  vom  Inhalt  die  Themen  aufzuzählen,  die  sich  mit 
der  Abhebung  von  Sprache  gegenüber  Bewegung,  Rhythmus,  Melos, 
gegenüber  Schweigen  und  Wirklichkeit  beschäftigen.  Grammatischen 
Konstruktionen  wird  nachgespürt,  dichterischen  Formeinheiten,  dem 
Stil  und  den  Literaturgattungen.  An  Dichtung  wird  neben  wenigen 
“Alten”,  vor  allem  Goethe  und  Schiller,  auch  Romantik  und  Realismus, 
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dann  aber  überwiegend  moderne  dcutaehe  Literatur  her  angezogen,  und 
da  wie<lerum  Lyrik  vor  Epik  (das  Drama  fehlt  stark,  abgesehen  von 
Einzelhinweisen).  Als  Beispiel  dafür,  wie  Storz  sich  den  Stoff  vomimmt, 
sehe  man  auf  S.  191 :  cs  w’iH  zuerst  aus  Schneewittchen  der  Gcbr.  Grimm 
zitiert,  dem  eine  (konstruierte)  “Entsprechung  aus  einer  späteren 
Sprachcpochc“  gegcnübergcstcllt  wird.  Direkte  wird  mit  indirekter  Rede 
konfrontiert,  die  sich  daraus  ergebende  Verschiedenheit  der  Erzählper- 
spektiven  analysiert,  Klärung  des  Handlungsablaufs  aufgewiesen,  es 
wird  auf  “die  stete  Zuordnung  des  Sprechens  zu  einem  Hören"  hinge- 
v.iesen  und  die  so  entstehende  dichterische  Wirklichkeit 

Aber  hier  zeigen  sich  auch  die  Grenzen  dieser  seit  Karl  Kraus  über 
Wolfgang  Kayser  bis  hin  zu  Storz  sich  mehr  und  mehr  in  den  Vorder¬ 
grund  schielK-ndcn  Litcratun\'issenschaft  (abgesehen  davon,  daß  an  dem 
Schneewittchen-Beispiel  die  konstruierte  Gegenüberstellung  etwas 
gekünstelt  nnmutet) :  zu  der  Stärke  der  die  Dichtung  vorwiegend  als 
Sprache  erkennenden  Interpretation  kommt  die  dieser  Methode  ein- 
wohnende  Schwäche  der  Beschränkung  eben  nur  auf  die  Sprache  und 
das  damit  eintretende  “Verschweigen"  alles  dessen,  was  Sprache  eben 
“nur"  andeutet  und  was  über  sie  hinauszugehen  versucht.  Sprache  ist 
also  als  Selbstzweck  aufgefasst,  weniger  als  Gefäß  für  die  Sinn-Inhalte 
menschlichen  Sprechens. 

Aber  dieser  Einwand  ist  vielleicht  noch  mehr  ein  Einwand  gegen 
Dichtung  selbst  als  gegen  das  Buch  von  Storz;  denn  cs  ist  die  Dichtung, 
die  uns  paradoxerweise  immer  wieder  dazu  verleitet,  etwas  über  sie 
Hinausgehendes  allgemein  Verbindliches  zu  sagen,  ohne  daß  dieses 
Unternehmen  je  gelingt  (man  vergleiche  z.B.  die  verschiedenen  Interpre¬ 
tationen  verschiedenster  “Schulen"  zu  Kafka  mit  der  Vorsichtigkeit,  die 
Storz  dem  Roman  Der  Prosesu  angedeihen  läßt!).  Storz  mit  seiner 
Methode  unterbietet  gewiscemassen  die  Dichtung,  und  damit  führt 
er  den  Leser  zu  dieser  zurück.  Und  das  ist  eigentlich  ein  Verdienst,  das 
jedes  andere  einer  literarwissenschaftlichen  Arbeit  übertrifft.  Schon 
allein  Druck,  Papier,  Ausstattung  von  Sprache  und  Dichtung — das  sei 
abschließend  gesagt — machen  das  Halten  und  Lesen  des  Werkes  zur 
Freude  und  fördern  so  das  Buch  schlechthin,  sodaß  sich  hier  Sprache 
als  Thema,  als  Mittel  und  als  drucktechnischer  Niederschlag  zu  seltener 
Harmonie  vereinigen. 

Brg7i  Mau-r  College  Joachim  Seyppel 

May,  Kurt,  Form  und  Bedeutung:  Interpretationen  deutscher  Dichtung 
des  18.  und  19.  Jahrhunderts.  Stuttgart:  Ernst  Klett  Verlag  (1957). 
314  pp.  Cloth  DM  16.80. 

The  earliest  essay  of  this  distinguished  collection  was  published  in  1929; 
in  the  course  of  an  examination  of  Wilhelm  Meister  and  Heinrich  von 
Ofterdingen.  Professor  May  deals  critically  with  the  theories  of  Fritz 
Strich.  The  “core”  pieces  of  the  volume  are  chapters  from  books:  two 
from  the  author’s  work  on  Faust  II  of  1936  and  an  analysis  of  Wallen¬ 
stein,  the  revision  of  a  section  of  his  Schiller  monograph  of  1948.  Works 
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by  Hebbel  and  Büchner,  as  well  as  by  Klinger,  Kleist  and  J.  E.  Schlegel 
have  also  been  scrutinized  during  the  two  decades  and  a  half  in  question. 
The  chronology  is  stressed  here,  because,  in  addition  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  its  component  parts,  the  collection  as  a  whole  may  be  viewed 
as  a  document  of  a  lively  chapter  in  the  history  of  criticism,  especially 
since  there  is  hardly  a  piece  in  which  Professor  May  does  not  touch 
on  questions  of  critical  method.  That  the  volume  nevertheless  does  not 
resemble  a  jousting  place  or  a  besieged  fortress  is  one  of  its  most  ap¬ 
pealing  aspects  and  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  author  is 
invariably  generous  and  courteous  towards  friend  and  foe  alike;  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  enhancement  of  the  objects  of  his  critical  attention  comes 
first  and  last.  The  pioneer  of  textual  analysis  reminds  us  again  and 
again  that  neither  this  nor  any  other  approach  possesses  exclusive  and 
magic  powers,  indeed,  that  no  single  road  can  lead  to  the  pearly  gates 
of  total  understanding.  But  Professor  May  does  not  scatter  his  blessings 
indiscriminately:  e.g.,  in  connection  with  Schlegel’s  Canute  we  are 
treated  to  a  devastating  indictment  of  “geistesgeschichtliche''  analysis 
in  vacuo.  Yet,  it  would  be  surprising  if  the  most  impressive  contribution 
of  the  author  of  Goethes  Faust  II  in  der  Spraehform  gedeutet  were  not 
made  through  his  often  astonishingly  perceptive  ear.  If  a  single  word 
were  required  to  describe  Professor  May’s  critical  merits  it  would  be 
“hellhörig”  (with  no  lapses  into  “Hell.seherei”).  The  voices  of  Wallenstein 
or  Homunculus  are  made  to  ring  forth  with  such  clarity  that  the  reader 
feels  carried  forward  from  the  era  of  the  Edison  device  into  that  of 
high  fidelity.  This  activity  —  embedded  in  a  strong  sense  of  dramatic 
values  —  often  suggests  the  creative  skill  of  a  greatly  gifted  stage 
director.  A  high  point  is  the  experimental  transposition  of  a  passage 
of  Goethe’s  Novelle  from  one  stylistic  stratum  into  another.  When  the 
springboard  of  textual  analysis  is  not  used,  as  in  the  essay  on 
Penthesilea,  the  reader’s  response  and  gratitude  is  likely  to  be  less 
intense.  For  the  ideal  of  comprehensive  exploration  of  the  work  of  art 
which  hovers  over  the  author’s  endeavors  remains  remote  in  any  case, 
chiefiy,  it  would  seem,  because  specifically  poetic  criteria,  imagery  and 
symbolism,  are  given  little  heed.  This  is  not  stated  in  a  spirit  of  con¬ 
demnation,  but  merely  to  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  truly  stim¬ 
ulating  parts  of  the  work  which  are  liberally  distributed  over  the 
entire  volume. 

Carleton  University  Ernst  M.  Oppenheimer 

Ottawa 

SciiiROKAUER,  Arno,  Germanistische  Studien,  ed.  Fritz  Strich.  Hamburg: 

Dr.  Ernst  Hauswedell  and  Co  (1967).  4Ö4  pp.  DM  24. 

This  collection  of  contributions  to  German  philology  is  a  strong  link  in 
the  chain  of  humane  studies.  Although  his  major  field  of  study,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  his  training,  was  that  usually  reserved  to  the  professor  of 
“language  and  older  literature,”  Schirokauer  was  not  essentially  a 
linguist,  but  his  love  for  the  word  was  uncompromising  and  his  interest 
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ranged  wherever  the  study  of  the  word  could  enhance  our  understanding. 
The  foreword  by  Fritz  Strich  is  a  perceptive  valuation  of  his  friend's 
lifework. 

The  essays  are  arranged  chronologically,  beginning  with  one  on  expres- 
sionistic  lyrics  (1924)  and  closing  quite  appropriately  with  one  on  the 
expressionistic  poet  Ernst  Stadler  (1954),  for  these  were  studies  of 
Schirokauer's  own  age,  an  age  which  he  loved  as  deeply  as  those  earlier 
periods  that  received  the  greater  share  of  his  professional  attention.  His 
Otfrid  article  (1926)  is  still  the  keenest  portrayal  of  that  poet.  And 
it  is  characteristic  of  Schirokauer’s  varied  genius  that  his  piercing  assay 
of  the  novel  (1940),  that  most  modern  of  genres,  preceded  by  only  a  year 
his  provocative  interpretation  of  the  second  Merseburg  Charm  (1941), 
representing  perhaps  the  oldest. 

The  problems  he  posed  to  German  philology  (1947)  still  inspire  those 
who  lay  hold  of  them.  His  contribution  to  Stammler’s  Aufriß  was  the 
much  needed  reassessment  of  scholarship  in  the  muddled  field  of  Early 
New  High  German  (1952),  on  which  future  work  can  build.  Other  essays 
included  in  the  collection  are  on  the  Grimm  dictionary  (1942),  the  word 
“Herr”  (1946),  the  role  of  printing  in  the  formation  of  modem  German 
(1951)  and  the  medieval  Aesopic  literature  (1953).  A  bibliography  of 
his  writings  closes  the  volume  and  opens  a  treasure  house  for  us. 

We  must  be  grateful  to  the  publisher  for  making  available  to  us  in 
handy  form  a  selection  from  the  writings  of  a  brilliant  scholar  and 
master  of  the  word.  This  nicely  printed  volume  is  a  fitting  monument 
to  the  memory  of  a  man  who,  had  he  been  spared,  would  have  shaped 
the  future  course  of  German  philology  in  America.  It  belongrs  in  every 
seminar  and  university  library. 

The  Univereitif  of  Te^-as  Stanley  N.  Werbow 

Lockemann,  Fkitz,  Gestalt  und  Wnndlunrjen  der  deutschen  Novelle 

Geschichte  einer  literarischen  Gattung  im  neunzehnten  und  zwanzig¬ 
sten  Jahrhundert.  München:  Max  Hueber  Verlag  (19."7),  391  pp.  DM 

14.80. 

Fritz  Lockemann’s  history  of  the  German  Novelle  is  more  integrated 
than  the  rambling  surveys  by  Klein  or  Kunz  and  the  critical  anthology 
of  Benno  von  Wiese.  He  presents  a  lucid  definition  of  the  Novelle  as  a 
prose  narrative  symbolizing  the  defeat  of  chaotic  forces  by  lasting 
values;  whenever  the  chaos  becomes  victorious,  we  have  a  Gegennovelle. 
Since  the  Novelle  can  exercise  its  curative  function  only  in  a  social  situa¬ 
tion,  a  frame  is  often  present  or  at  least  presupposed.  Lockemann  then 
describes  the  development  of  the  German  Novelle  from  Goethe’s  adoption 
of  the  form  of  Boccaccio’s  Decamerone  down  to  the  most  recent  story¬ 
tellers.  He  generally  groups  his  writers  according  to  birth  years.  His 
first  epoch  begins  with  a  still  intact  society;  in  Goethe’s  stories  the 
individual  finds  his  way  into  the  social  order.  For  the  Romanticists  the 
order  has  already  become  problematic.  Later  writers  more  and  more 
secularize  the  demonic  and  the  divine  forces  until  they  meet  in  the  single 
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individual.  Lockemann's  second  epoch  is  individualistic.  In  the  stories 
of  Storm  and  Keller  individuals  set  the  world  right,  while  they  lose  this 
power  with  other  writers.  The  third  epoch  begins  with  a  breakdown  of 
cultural  values  and  is  continuing  as  a  quest  for  some  lasting  order,  which 
as  yet  has  been  inconclusive. 

Lockemann’s  arguments  as  a  whole  read  convincingly,  and  some  of  his 
interpretations  are  excellent,  e.g.,  those  of  Der  blonde  Eekhert,  Michael 
Kohlliaas,  Der  Opfergang,  and  Ein  Landarzt.  There  are,  however,  too 
many  such  interpretations.  Lockemann  could  have  been  more  selective 
in  the  cases  of  Heyse  or  Saar  and  should  even  have  included  fewer 
stories  by  Storm  or  Keller.  On  the  other  hand,  Raabe’s  Stopfkuehen  is 
omitted  and  little  justice  is  done  to  Marie  von  Ebner- Eschenbach. 

One  may  also  'ik  some  basic  questions.  Is  it  right  in  the  history  of 
a  literary  species  to  omit  completely  the  Versnovelle,  and  must  one 
necessarily  start  only  with  Goethe?  After  all,  good  and  evil  have  been 
clashing  since  the  beginnings  of  German  society.  Could  one  not  make 
out  a  good  case  for  the  inclusion  of  Der  arme  Heinrich  or  Meier  Helm- 
brechtf  And  do  not  at  least  a  few  of  the  stories  of  Wieland,  Schiller  and 
Jean  Paul  belong  in  a  history  of  the  Novelle?  Lockemann  often  refers 
to  some  other  forms  of  the  German  narrative,  but  rarely  to  the  very 
influential  moral  tale  and  the  preacher’s  parable.  We  can  not  yet  call 
his  history  deflnitive,  though  it  represents  a  good  step  forward. 

The  book  includes  a  selective  bibliography;  unfortunately  all  contri¬ 
butions  in  English  have  been  excluded.  There  are  detailed  tables  of 
contents  and  a  list  of  the  stories  treated,  but  no  alphabetical  index.  The 
printing  is  good  and  nearly  faultless. 

New  York  University  Ernst  Rose 

Atkins,  Stuart,  Goethe’s  Fattst:  A  Literary  Analysis.  Cambridge: 

Harvard  University  Press  (1958).  xii,  290  pp.  $6. 

In  Atkins’  interpretation  the  original  premises  of  the  drama  are  “the 
inseparability  of  art  and  life,  of  good  and  evil,  of  the  human  and  the 
divine,  of  the  physical  and  the  spiritual’’;  therefore  Faust’s  destination 
is  not  Perfect  Being,  “for  if  he  were  merged  with  God  Unknowable,  he 
would  cease  to  be  Faust  and  man,  would  lose  the  power  of  growth  and 
metamorphosis  without  which  there  could  be  no  knowledge  of  God-Love 
and  God-Life.”  Thus  in  tracing  Faust’s  explorations — intellectual, 
aesthetic,  moral,  religious,  metaphysical — it  is  the  dynamics  of  Goethe’s 
concept  of  life,  in  keeping  with  the  traditional  “becoming”  and  “striving,” 
that  Atkins  emphasizes. 

Although  he  finds  in  Faust  “a  fundamentally  anti-transcendental 
naturalism,”  he  sees  the  drama  as  basically  a  tragedy — the  tragedy  of 
“man  destroyed  by  the  larger  force  than  himself  which  is  life  and  yet 
enjoying  triumph  in  inevitable  defeat.”  This  triumph  of  the  spirit  takes 
place  in  spite  of  Faust’s  finite  nature,  in  spite  of  his  folly,  horror,  and 
despair;  and  it  entitles  Goethe’s  drama  to  a  place  in  the  great  tradition 
of  heroic  tragedy.  It  is  Atkins’  thesis  that  Faust,  as  a  self-contained  poetic 
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statement  consistent  in  the  development  of  its  dramatic  action  and 
the  character  of  its  hero,  can  be  properly  understood  only  when  it  is 
considered  as  a  drama  of  character.  It  is  not  primarily  allegory  or 
autobiography,  not  history  or  philosophy,  but  a  literary  production  to 
be  compared  with  others  of  its  kind  and  subjected  to  an  analysis  of  its 
compositional  principles. 

This  comparison  and  analysis  the  author  carries  out  with  a  perception 
and  grace  uncommon  in  Goethean  scholarship.  Examining  each  part  of 
the  drama  in  accordance  with  its  arrangement  in  the  Weimar  edition, 
Atkins  demonstrates — perhaps  more  clearly  than  has  ever  been  done 
before — that  from  the  Dedication  to  the  Anal  scene  in  the  Mountain 
Gorges  FnuMt  is  the  product  of  a  unified  conception  containing  very  little 
that  is  irrelevant  to  its  main  theme.  Insisting  on  the  human  and  rational 
nature  of  the  hero,  Atkins  gives  us  a  Faust  whose  basic  goodness  is 
never  doubted  as  he  follows  him  through  the  vicissitudes  of  a  career  that 
is  to  be  understood  mb  npeeie  temporis.  How  profitable  his  unified  con¬ 
ception  of  the  drama  and  its  hero  can  be  is  made  especially  clear  when 
we  come  to  those  passages  that  seem  extraneous  and  purely  symbolical, 
for  example,  the  Masciuerade  at  the  emperor’s  court:  “Since  it  will 
eventually  transpire  that  the  whole  Masquerade  has  been  prepared 
by  Faust,  the  assertion  that  the  folly  of  carnival  is  an  extension  of  the 
folly  of  life  must  be  regarded  as  an  aesthetic  corollary  of  his  insight 
in  Pleasant  Landscape,  that  meaningful  appearances  have  absolute 
symbolic  value.”  This  reference  to  “Am  farbigen  Abglanz  haben  wir  das 
Leien”  provides  a  glimpse  of  the  subtlety  of  Goethe’s  mind  such  as  we 
cannot  hope  to  achieve  from  painstaking  study  of  Goethe’s  symbolism 
as  such  (Emrich)  and  the  historical  sources  of  his  poetic  figures. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  result  of  Atkins’  method,  however,  becomes 
apparent  in  his  treatment  of  both  the  northern  and  the  classical 
Walpurgisnights  and  the  Helena  Act,  for  he  conceives  of  all  three  as 
Faust’s  dreams  and  interprets  them  consistently  as  such.  To  be  sure, 
the  Helena  Act  has  been  so  understood  before  (by  K.  A.  Meissinger  in 
1935,  for  one),  but  I  know  of  no  other  interpretation  of  Faust  which 
so  well  accounts  for  the  disparate  elements  in  the  Walpurgisnights  as 
Atkins’  does.  The  movements  of  both  Homunculus  and  Helen  become,  of 
course,  the  doing  of  Faust,  and  both  are  extensions  of  his  experience 
with  Margarete;  in  the  one  case,  the  Liebestod  of  Homunculus  “is  Faust’s 
mature  poetic  affirmation  of  the  supreme  positive  significance  of  a  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Margarete  that  at  shorter  view  could  seem  only  the 
expression  of  fatally  destructive  passion”;  and  in  the  other  case, 
Helena’s  “Da  bin  ich!  Da!”  “echoes  (Faust’s)  own  characterization  in 
Forest  and  Cave  of  the  intensity  of  his  passion  for  Margarete.” 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  occasions  when  Atkins  seems  to  be  making  the 
drama  out  to  be  more  consistent  than  it  must  have  been  even  for  Goethe, 
occasions  when  his  personal  analysis  might  have  been  supplemented 
profitably  by  reference  to  the  work  of  others  (for  example,  Seidlin’s 
conception  of  Helena’s  progression  from  myth  to  personality  fPMLA, 
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March  1947]  is  not  inconsistent  with  Atkins’  thesis),  and  occasions  when 
he  passes  over  without  remark  some  of  Goethe’s  finest  poetry  (such  as 
the  Lookout’s  song,  lines  11288-303).  But  poetic  analysis  is  by  no  means 
lacking  in  the  book ;  in  fact  the  study  of  verse  forms  frequently  provides 
cogent  arguments  for  relationships  within  the  drama  that  could  hardly 
be  demonstrated  otherwise.  The  author’s  translations,  incidentally,  of 
passages  from  Faust  are  first-rate. 

If  one  misses  certain  familiar  explanations  of  specific  passages  it  is 
because  Atkins  has  devoted  his  discussion  to  one  theme;  the  dramatic 
unity  of  Faust.  In  doing  so  he  has  brought  forth  new  ways  of  under¬ 
standing  the  drama  that  run  counter  to  many  a  well-accepted  opinion, 
but  this  is  what  makes  his  book  exciting  and  rewarding.  It  is  indeed 
a  major  new  commentary  on  Goethe’s  great  poem.  In  view  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  with  which  Atkins  has  borne  out  his  thesis  one  might  well  say 
he  has  created,  not  an  analysis,  but  a  synthesis  of  Faust, 

University  of  Southern  California  STANLEY  R.  TOWNSEND 

VON  Rintelen,  Fritz-Joaciiim,  Der  Rang  des  Geistes:  Goethes  Welt¬ 
verständnis.  Tubingen;  Max  Niemeyer  Verlag  (1955).  436  pp.,  DM 

26.-,  bound  DM  29.-. 

In  this  philo.sophical  analysis  of  Goethe’s  complex  intellectual  life  v. 
Rintelen  centers  his  findings  in  the  term  “Geist,”  described  as  “etwas 
unsinnlich  Inneres,  aber  durchaus  Reales,  zugleich  drängend  Gestalten¬ 
des.”  “Geist”  not  only  permeates  nature,  it  determines  the  rank-ordering 
of  the  world  in  which  an  ascending  movement  toward  a  divine  goodness 
is  assumed. 

Although  “Geist”  and  “Ungeist^’  are  the  great  antipodes  of  existence, 
the  author  summarizes  the  major  Goethean  polarities  under  “The  Divine” 
and  “The  Anti-Divine” — an  indication  of  his  preoccupation  with  Goethe’s 
religious  position.  Panentheism  (God  is  in  and  above  nature)  or  “eine 
transzendierende  Innerweltlichkeit  Gottes”  is  the  term  v.  Rintelen  finds 
most  suitable  to  describe  a  belief  consistent  with  Goethe’s  various 
declarations  and  yet  not  inconsistent  with  the  author’s  Catholicism. 
Emphasizing  Eckermann’s  report  about  the  final  scene  of  Faust  II  when 
Goethe  spoke  of  “die  ihm  [Faust]  zu  Hilfe  kommende  ewige  Liebe,” 
V.  Rintelen  finds  a  remarkable  leaning  toward  Christian,  and  especially 
Catholic  conceptions  in  Goethe’s  later  years. 

To  make  Goethe  out  as  a  “safe”  poet  for  the  Catholic  reader  implies, 
however,  an  underevaluation  of  Goethe’s  intimate  participation  in 
nature  itself.  What  is  more  acceptable,  indeed  admirable,  is  the  author’s 
discussion  of  Goethe’s  ideas  in  terms  of  value;  by  this  means,  for 
example,  v.  Rintelen  presents  a  convincing  interpretation  of  “Dauer 
im  Wechsel”  without  resort  to  relativism.  Similarly  he  is  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  Goethe  rose  above  the  conflict  between  romanticism  and 
classicism  to  achieve  an  ordering  of  the  world  by  means  of  “(Seist.” 

Vigorously  and  without  dismay  v.  Rintelen  has  applied  himself  to 
many  contradictions  in  Goethe;  with  subtle  argument  he  subsumes  a 
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number  of  them  under  Ur^r  ideas,  others  he  leaves  open.  Unfortunately 
the  author’s  vigorous  attack  on  his  subject  (and  on  other  scholars)  has 
brou^t  about  some  annoying  errors  in  the  use  of  quotations  and  in  the 
citing  of  references;  but  the  literature  referred  to  is  extensive,  and 
such  oversights  are  probably  unavoidable. 

This  is  an  honest  book,  for  the  philosopher’s  disciplined  reasoning 
guards  him  sgainst  overstatements.  It  is  an  impressive  book  because 
it  covers  such  a  wide  range  of  sources  and  ideas.  And  it  is  an  important 
book  for  the  literary  scholar  who  will  ftnd  here  a  detailed  and  expert 
analysis  of  Goethe’s  conception  of  the  world. 

University  of  Southern  California  Stanley  R.  Townsend 

Merker,  Erna,  Wörterbuch  zu  Goethes  Werther  (Erste  Lieferung:  ab 
bis  düster).  Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag,  1958.  96  col. 

This  dictionary  constitutes  a  concordance  to  Die  Leiden  des  jungen 
Werther(s)  in  both  its  versions,  for  it  records — except  tor  words  of  very 
high  frequency — all  occurrences  of  individual  words,  with  these  oc¬ 
currences  classified  according  to  meaning  and  with  cross-references  to 
component  elements  and  compounded  forms.  Synonyms  are  also  noted, 
which  should  make  the  work  extremely  useful  for  anyone  undertaking  a 
thorough  stylistic  analysis  of  the  text.  An  occasional  note  calls  attention  to 
the  implications  of  (ktethe’s  usage  or  seeks  to.explain  differences  between 
the  1774  and  1786  versions  (e.g.,  “Die  Änderung  allehend  zu  allbelebend 
aktiviert  das  pietistisch  bestimmte  AllgefUhl  Klopstockscher  Prägung  zu 
schöferischer  Kraft’’ — an  explanation,  by  the  way,  that  seems  to  ignore 
Goethe’s  “classical’’  revulsion  from  Klopstockian  neologism,  which  could 
mean  that  the  two  terms  were  essentially  synonymous  to  him).  The  lexi¬ 
cographical  explanations  seem  exemplary,  with  only  an  occasional  excep¬ 
tion  because  the  author  and  her  collaborators  (Johanna  Graefe  and  Fritz 
Merbach)  have  not  looked  closely  enough  at  18th  century  usage:  thus 
the  entry  Altvater  implies  that  the  meaning  Patriarch  is  sentimental 
(but  cf.  Luther)  and  that  Altväter  tor  (the)  Ancients  is  uncommon  (but 
it  was  given  as  the  first  meaning,  with  Patriarchs  as  the  second,  more 
specialized  one,  in  mid-18th  century  lexica) ;  sich  anbauen  is  perhaps 
rather,  as  in  Kant,  “sich  einer  Umgebung  anpassen’’  than  simply  “sich 
ansiedeln’’;  anzüglich  need  not  only  have  meant  anziehend  (perhaps 
“dangerous”  or  “offensive”  in  the  case  dubiously  explained  by  the 
phrase  “mit  Unterton  des  Magischen”).  I  hope  that  future  compilers 
of  similar  works  will  take  the  trouble  to  mark  in  some  way  words  or 
usages  which  seem  not  to  have  occurred  in  earlier  literary  writing  — 
(Was  auffinden,  as  Grimm  asserts,  previously  employed  “hauptsächlich 
in  amtlicher  Sprache”?  Was  Bestimmung  in  the  sense  of  “lot”  a  Goethean 
innovation?) — ,  for  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary  that  wishes  to  be 
more  than  a  concordance  must,  in  treating  language  from  the  past, 
surely  involve  word-historical  research  the  results  of  which,  however 
tentative,  could  only  be  helpful  to  its  users. 

Harvard  University  Stuart  Atkins 
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